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JAPAN—CHINA—PHILIPPINES 
STOP-OVER AT HONOLUB 


NOT somewhere East of Suez where the best is like the worst... but on the N : 
Liners... where the best of modern science and luxury meets the best of Oriental 
enchantment. Over summer seas to the fragrant East on the newest passenger 
liners crossing the Pacific. First vision of the Orient in a transplanted Japanese 
ceremonial room. East meeting West in irreproachable American and Japanese 
cuisine, as desired. .. Japanese service. Immaculate staterooms, swimming pools, 
dancing, a theatre, games...a huge verandah... restful smoking rooms. 


THEN...Kyoto, the regal city of enthronement...the snow =crested majesty of 
Fujiyama...great bronze images with golden eyes...a million chrysanthemums 
in bloom... tea houses garlanded in wistaria...the chime of temple bells... the 
immemorial culture of golden China. Always the comfort of modern hotels. 
Let the NYK give you transport to the deepening fascination of the East 


First Sailing...M.S. ASAMA MARU 
from San Francisco...November 6th 


SOO: AONE AAAI GAL AALL ALLE ALE ALLA IOLA BEPC ALAA A 


Regular Sailings every other Wednesday from San Francisco, $230—$300 up. Every other Friday from Los Angeles, 
$240—$300 up. Fortnightly Sailings from Seattle, direct to the Orient, $195 up. * * * Round-the-Pacific Tours 
with privilege to start from any point en route. Rates from $852.40 up. Round-the- World in either direction with 
privilege of stop-over at more ports of call than by any other route, $910 up, including rail fare to and from your home, 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, write Dept. 2 


NIP PO:N: > Y USE NSSeASTone 


NEW YORK H 10 Bridge Street SAN FRANCISCO, 551 Market Ste 
CHICAGO, 100 West Monroe Street wy, SEATTLE : 1404 - 4th Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 605 So. Grand Avenue or any loca] Railroad or Steamship Agent 
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UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT 
Horret MANGER 


The Wonder Hotel of New York 
Sth Ave. 50-5lst Sts. Heart of Times Square District 
2000 ROOMS 


m with running water $2.50 Noom Witt Shower "$3.00. 5.00 
two 3.50 for two - 4.00 5.00 6.00 


Moorish Grill serves Club Breakfast and Table d’ Hote Luncheons 


reat Northern Hotel Woodstock 
118 West 57th Street 43rd St. Just East of B’way 


In America’s Rue de la Paix Room With Running Water 
Room with Private Bath for one $2.00 2.50 3.00 
one $3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 | fortwo . 3.50 4.00 
two 4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 Room With Private Bath 


"yy 


b 
Ong 


rlor, Bedroom and Bath forone . $3.00 3.50 4.00 
$6.00 7.00 8.00 9.00 | fortwo . 5.00 5.50 6.00 
Hotel Wolcott | MarthaWashington 


The World Renown Hotel 
(Exclusively for Women) 
29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 
Room with Running Water 
forone . . $2.00 2.50 3.00 


31st St. and Fifth Ave. 


‘Room with Running Water 
Prone. « « - $2.00 2.50 
BEDUOL, Piedra Ce 3.00 3.50 


Room with Private Bath 


DR le ie oe Fe) 3.50 fortwo . . 3.50 4.00 

TUT ere Hee 4.00 5.00 Room with Private Bath 
lor, Bedroom and Bath for one - $3.00 3.50 4.00 
$6.00 7.00 fortwo . . 4.50 5.00 6.00 


NO HIGHER RATES 


ese Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 


For Map of New York and Descriptive Booklet 
Write to Travel Department 


MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street 


MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


i : ‘ 
he Past and the Present —Romance and 
Realty—form a thousand fascinating combina- 
fionsin Germany. Medieval fowns, unchange or 
centuries, dreaming in their ancient beauly, and in 


great modern cilies therspivit of our rus hing, roar- 
ing age of progress; Romanesque and Gothic ar- § 
~ chitecture’s sublime masterworks, Baroque splen- 
dor side by side with heaven-storming realizations 
in stone and steel of twenlieth century concep- 
lions of beauty. Airplanes soaring. over romantic = 
old castles. Picturesque nalive costumes mingling 
with fashion’s\most advanced creations. Quaint 
old inns, luxuriousshrotels. /These contrasts — yet 
contrasts blended in perfect harmony—with an 
infinite variely of entertainment, make erpmany 


your ideal Old-World, but modern vacation land. 
GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures 
on Beautiful Germany. 830 


Brilliant Winter Cruises 


via |. M. M. 


We announce the Sixth World Cruise of the Be/gen- 
land, \argest, finest liner that has ever circled the 
globe—from NewYork Dec. 20, over a route proved 
perfect on her five former cruises. 133 days—28,000 
miles—84 cities. Operated jointly by Red Star 
Line and American Express Co. $1750 (up). 


Also four 46-day cruises to the Mediterranean by 
White Star Line, S.S. Laurentic and S.S. Adriatic. 
The itinerary includes the high spots of tourist in- 
terest bordering this glamorous inland sea. 
$695 (up). 


Likewise a series of novel, 11-day cruises to Havana, 
Nassau and Bermuda by the great Lapland of the 
Red Star Line, the ship with the club-like atmos- 
phere. Liberal stop-over privileges. 


This Summer it’s the 
“European Week-End” 


Europe has taken its place in the category of the 
casual week-end affair—the smart summer season 
interlude. Seventeen days over and back—with four 
days for sightseeing and shopping in dear old Lon- 
don and gay Paree—think of that! Plenty of people 
are making the trip in just that way. Many are add- 
ing three days to their summer vacations and treat- 
ing themselves to a glimpse of Europe, with two 
ocean voyages for brimming measure. Sail from 
New York on a week-end—spend that week-end 
an the ocean and the next in England or France. 
Book on the Majestic, the world’s largest ship, or 
the popular Olympic. For a more leisurely crossing, 
there's the beautiful Homeric, the stately Belgen- 
land, the Minnewaska, Minnetonka, and a wide 
choice of moderately priced Cabin liners.Theservice 
is impeccable—the cost can be fitted to your purse. 


UTMOST OCCAN SERVICE | 


| 


For full information apply to No.1 Broadway, New 

York City; 180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 460 

Market St., San Francisco; our offices elsewhere 
or authorized S.S. agents. 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Sailing January 23, on the S.S. “Carinthia” 


@ The great cities of the Mediterranean—Algiers, Naples, Con- 
stantinople and the rest—may be taken for granted on any first- 
class Mediterranean Cruise. It is the smaller places—picturesque 
and strikingly characteristic of their countries—that give true dis- 
tinction to a cruise and special satisfaction to members. Q In such 
places the Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise is unusually rich. There are 
visits to Rhodes; Valona in unknown Albania; Cyprus, with memories 
of Richard Coeur de Lion and Othello; Ragusa and Cattaro, Balkan 
towns on the magnificent Dalmatian Coast. Rates, $1000 and up. 
Send for the booklet, “Tur MerpireRRaNEAN CRUISE” 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


G On the North German Lloyd Liner, “Columbus”, largest and fastest and most 
luxurious steamship ever to sail round the world. With less time at sea than 
any other world cruise, yet unusually complete in its program of calls, shore 
excursions, and city sightseeing. Sailing January 21. Rates, $2000 and up. 


RHODES— 
the walled fortress-city of the Knights of St. John, a 


Splendid survival of the Crusades and Middle Ages SOUTH AMERICA CRUISE 


G An unusual cruise, completely encircling South America during its delightful 
summer. Sailing February 1, on the S.S. “‘ Samaria”. Limited to small mem- 


~ 4 bership and using only the best rooms. Rates, $1250 and upward. 
ps Sa 


West Indies Cruises on the newest trans-Atlantic liner, S.S. “Statendam’” of 
30,000 tons register. In December, January and February. Rates, $200 and upward. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


New York, 670 Firra Avenue; New York, 225 Firra Avenue; Boston, 165 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 1601 Watnut STREET 
Chicago, 176 Nortu Micuican Avenue; Detroit, 421 Boox Buripinc; Los Angeles, 423 West Firtu Street; San Francisco, 230 Post StREEr 


and 300 agents in 219 eities or any authorized steamship agent 
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WILLE, “city of carnations and pretty women”, awaits your 
Hning. Almost within the shadow of La Giralda, sentinelling 
heroic past, she is holding her great Ibero=American Exposi- 
on. Twenty=two Spanish-American countries, along with 
ortugal, Brazil, and the United States are represented. Their 
‘treasures of art, history, and commerce are housed in beau= 
tiful buildings whose architecture is a happy harmonizing 
of practical today and romantic yesterday. The walks 
from building to building are palm shaded, and mean= 
dering streams invite to pleasant tarrying and re- 
laxation during the round of sightseeing. The 
Plaza de Espana welcomes you just inside the 
entrance. On beyond are the Plaza de las 
Americas, Royal Pavilion, Mudéjar Palace 
of Ancient Arts, the Renaissance Palace of 
Fine Arts, the United States Buildings, 
and those of a score of Latin=-Amer- 
ican countries. Then there are won= 
derful nights in old Seville, along 
the Calle de las Sierpes. Will 
you be there? + Details from 


principal tourist agencies. 


NCL N EE NLEN EN LDS ENCES 


Drawing by Edward C. Caswell, for ‘‘Spanish Towns and People.” 


pain 


Everyone longs to go to Spain. 


No one 
knows why—but the longing persists—and, 
once there, all one’s imaginings are sur- 
passed. 


Spain is not remote, inaccessible, nor costly 
to visit. Plan now to be there in Septem- 
ber, October, or any time this Fall or Win- 
ter, and while the great expositions at 


Barcelona and Seville are still open. 


A Land of 
Indefinable Charm 


What is the charm of Spain? Is it in her 
glorious scenery, her great cathedrals and 
palaces, her ancient aqueducts and amphi- 
theatres, her quaint native customs and cos- 
tumes, or her cordial welcome to the visitor? 
You alone can tell—for each traveler finds 
here new riches for himself. Spain is a 
jewel of many facets. 


The Ideal Gateway 


to and From Europe 


A tour of Spain 
adds immeasur- 
ably to the en- 
joyment of one’s 
trip abroad. Let 
us give you full 
information and 
help you plan 
your itinerary, 
without obliga- 
tion. We sell no tickets, 
and render. service only. 
Spanish Tourist Informa- 
tion Office, 695 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


Enjoy the smooth 
and Southern 
route to sunny 
Spain, traversed 
by the new and 
luxurious | Span- 
ish Royal Mail 
Liners. Unsur- 
passed cuisine 
and service. 
Moderate rates. For book- 
lets or bookings, consult 
any travel bureau, or Span- 
ish Royal Mail Line 24 
Stcte Street, New York. 
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SUMMER IN THE GARDEN OF FRANCE 


Where France’s Knighthood Flowered—Chateaux Along the River Loire— 
Making Friends with the Provincial Frenchman 


By JENNINGS PERRY 


paris to Tours by rail is no exception to the rule that all 
#° railway trips are tiresome. 
* all night last night, to you who have just bidden farewell 
t@Linara on the quay at the Gare d’Orsay the four-hour run 
gi2tches to a drab eternity unrelieved by reflections upon the 
Sy commendable motives that have influenced your departure 
tm Paris. You doze and wake, coddle your headache, and pity 
y@.rself profoundly. One hour-ten from Tours by a jerk-water 
§.e-owned line you come to Azay-le-Rideau. 


To you today, who were up 


There are no records to name and date the founder of Azay, 
to certify what Gaul or Goth ran up the first hut on the banks 
of the Indre or dug the first cave (for down here more 
country folk live in caves than houses to this day). But a few 


steps from the Hotel du Grand Monarque there is a misshapen, 
but solid, old house of clay and oak-studdings erected. thirty- 
seven years before Columbus set sail (the date is over the door- 
way), and in the little chapel by the river is plenty of masonry 
Some of the old women pounding 


from the eleventh century. 


THE CASTLE OF AMBOISE 


From “Picturesque France” 


ith Amboise Castle, which rises so impressively above the Loire, is associated one of the bloodiest episodes in French history. After the discovery 
£ the Huguenot conspiracy of 1560 twelve thousand of the conspirators are said to have been butchered here. Amboise Castle dates chiefly from the 
fteenth century. It is surrounded by lofty walls and ramparts defended by three massive towers. The round tower seen at the left contains a spiral 


i 
. 


roadway large enough to allow horses and carriages to mount to the terrace. 
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Azay is a good place to go to rest and work and resurrect the 
aeons. Here i it lies by the riverside, a lazy little village of red- 
tiled roof eas drunken chimney-pots, every single street crooked 


asa ioaud's leg. The Route Nationale 
with one or two blind turns, climbing « 
east toward Tours by rest of Villandry. Around spreads 
Touraine, that Rabelais call ed | the garden of France.” If you 
follow down the meanders of the Indre a f kilometers you 
the shallow, Loire; to Mont- 
bazon with its 
bronze _ Virgin-a 
Child atop the ruins of 
an ancient keep. 

Here in Touraine 
where France’s knight- 
hood flowered and 
went 
ble upon a chateau, or 
the ruins of one, every 
time you turn around. 
Azay has one . . . one 
of the celebrat 


9 
> 

manages to get through 
st 


toward Chinon, 
3 


sandy come 


great 


to seed you stum- 


The chateau here, 


tell you, 
culminat ion of Renais- 


represents 


sance architecture; 
sae from this it is a 
love building — es- 
cae of moonlit eve- 
nings —with white 
facades working up to 
purely decorative tow- 
ers set upon cor- 


eened by its 

insulated 
moats. Nowa- 
days the old moat 
serves aS a first- class 
swimming hole for the 


villages gosses .. . and 
for you as well. 
Every few days the 


can be 
his bell 


town - Crier 
heard ringing 


in the streets, then cry- 

ing out in his cracked 

voice the latest proc- 

lamation from Paris oe a 
“(with reference to A 'ypical stronghold of the fifte 


view of the valle 


taxes, er the price of 


. : Ruggieri, 
bread), or announcing 


THE TURRETS OF CHAUMONT 7° 


enth century, the Castle of Chaumont commands a superh 
t Chaumont that Catherine de Medicis held the 


LOU Chinon? 


disappeared and most of the 
march to the relief of Orleans @ 


The old walls have 
came to urge Charles VII to 


sage of the mayor to the good villagers of Azay. Ex 
ong ago the good villagers gather to hear and afte 
retire in groups of three and four to talk over the news. my 
inns, or on the bridge over the mill-pond. 

At noon the sis ght-seeing buses arrive from Tours or Gig 
wi hen you first came down it was usual at noon to find the @ 

ng-room of the Grand Monarque filled with kodak-laden Aa 


cans, with good old Yankee aspirants macerating the peace. ° 


mime Americans the Tourangeaux pinch the nostrils tog 
and make horrible nasal sounds). But now the season 


for Americans, the summer is waning and the 
are hauling the 
_home. Now it 


English the buses i 
to your dining 
red-faced bipeds 
read their guide-bat 


diligently, haw 
hum, but who 
they address 


blowzy wives an 
quisitive childrea§ 
not make the wa 
room their audients 
a blessing for wm 
you join the good § 

ple of Azay m ow 
thanks. A litie 


dwindles. Now @ 
the French, at thea 
oi the summer Ia 


a look at ther 
country, free 
the hosts of fom 
d@’outre mer : 


ans and Orleanaill 
bourgeois and 
petit - bourgeois & 
the provinces. @ 
family tucking mmf 
Peugeot or Citroe 
Renault. They 
table quietly and am 
Madame Jacquets 
cellent fare with @ 
hands, in the GU 
nental manner. 
gua add appre cam 
the good red vam) 
pays. 

But it is oak 


n the faie of her sons. Later, in aed = 
h noon that visitors @ 


1¢ home of Madame de Stael 


a ee ne eee 


and the English mm 
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o Wana of Poitiers. 


THE JEWEL OF CATHERINE DE MEDICI 


‘hB>nceaux is one of the finest architectural achievements of Renaissance France. 


From ‘‘Picturesque France” 


Francis I frequently resided here and, later, Henry II presented it 
The jealous Catherine de Medici compelled the favorite to abandon Chenonceaux for Chaumont, and spent large sums embel- 


lishing her new possession and completing the part of the edifice which stretches across the river Cher on five arches. 


Sple in the complacent life of the village; 
img the buses and cars of sight-seers 
s down the hillside like a patron angel returning to set the 


bf peace upon his hamlet. 


* that you might feel it as a whole,” 
' landscape or a painted scene in 
fh no person might intrude as a 
nality, nor any thing either. The 
re was strange to you and the vil- 
igés strangers. No one awaited you 
my rendezvous, no one concerned 
elf of your existence, your com- 
and goings. You wandered along 
your pipe in the darkening streets 
tWening, glad that Paris and its stir 
mits complex life were a few hours 
mga few hundred kilometers removed. 
1@- was the quiet and simplicity of 
fitry, and the clear moonlight. 
ten one evening your stroll takes 
@uto the stone bridge that spans the 
ide and the spillway from the moat 
fire it escapes from the grounds of 
Whateau. Below the bridge a moss- 
yn dam reaches across the river to 
Wncient mill; over this dam at night 
Wvater slides with incredible smooth- 
@ like waves of silk. You are 
M@dering if perhaps this old mill, 
ith, obviously is no more used in the 
@fice for which it was built, might 
be transformed .. . when: 
30n soir, monsieur,” a voice accosts 
and four figures come across the 
fige toward your railing. These are, 
discover, Victor and Robi and Jan 
Ivor, the two former Lithuanians, 
latter Letts, all students in a school 
ommerce at Antwerp, who have 
e to Azay for the vacation. Their 
e cities are Riga and Vilna ; besides 
sian, they speak Polish, German, 
ionian, some French and are avid 
nglish ... hence your prime value 
heir eyes. Like everyone else on 
side of the world they have. uncles 


Yhen you first came to Azay you had it to yourself in the 


long before eve- 


have gone. Twilight 


particular Victor, 


THE CLOCK TOWER AT AMBOISE 


The old city gate at Amboise with its high-pitched roof 
and lantern turret dates from the fourteenth or hitesnths 
century. 


and cousins in America; 
Suchandsuchsky . 


a 


. perhaps you know them, er? 
first acquaintances at Azay, are very bright and agreeable lads, in 
whose father is a customs official at the Rus- 
sian frontier and who, by this token, promises to see that 


the names of these are Soandso and 
These, your 


you get into Russia if you ever come 
to Riga; also his house, his friends and 
(unrivaled height of hospitality) his 
girl will be put at your disposal. He 
insists she is a very nice plump girl. 

Next day at lunch you find yourself 
(find is the proper verb since it falls 
out unaccountably) engaged in pleasant 
conversation with Madame Boncour 
and daughter, Andrée (called by the 
diminutive, Dédée), who with an old 
family servant have just come to Azay 
for the last days’ of summer. The 
Boncours are Parisian and the daugh- 
ter is really a jeune fille toute char- 
mante and, as her mother chides, un 
peu frivole which makes doubly 
obnoxious the lynx-eyed chaperonage 
with which she is attended. The old 
servant is really a duenna and it is only 
by dint of the most consummate in- 
genuity that Dédée contrives to steal 
away and join you in brief but exciting 
promenades in the shadowed paths of 
the grounds of the old chateau. 

Besides the Boncours, the students 
from Antwerp and a very young 
British undergraduate from Oxford 
who (for his sins, he avows) has been 
placed by his guardian in pension with 
the old gentleman keeper of the cha- 
teau there are no other out-of-towners 
at Azay. Within a few days, however, 
you have got to know many of the vil- 
lagers. You go fishing along the Indre 
with M. Reignoux, the shoemaker ; 
Madame Nion, who has the antique 
shop, invites you to tea; you are taken 
to the bosom of the family Perdereau 
“ the Café de la Ville, the Perdereau 
children, Maurice and Renée, follaw 


(you all over, the place. Renée is a little 


10 


girl of twelve with 
eyes brown and clear 
as agate and hair pig- 


tails, “rat-tails” the 
French call them. You 
are her  summer’s 


sweetheart and no end 
of eternal vows are ex- 


changed. 
Even the small boy 
in the black smock 


who drives his cows 
down the Route Na- 
tionale under your 
window every morning 
begins to .conquer his 
timidity and looks up 
to say “Bon jour, 
m’sieur” as he passes. 
While as for Voisin 
and Christophe and 
Jean and Hamlet (dub- 
bed “Omelette” by his 
mates) and all that 
more or less ragged 
crowd of urchins you 
have met at the swim- 
ming hole, they have 
accepted you into their 
intimacy and dog your 
heels from the moment 
you get outside the 
hotel. You have been 
teaching them how to 
swim and dive and run 
courses with them in 
the long meadow below 
the bridge, they have 
elected you arbiter of 
their contests and 
“Omelette,” whose 
grandmother keeps the 
patisserie, brings of- 
ferings of sticky cakes 
hidden in the bosom of 
his shirt. At five o’clock 
in the afternoon, the 
hour you have set for 
swimming, they gather, 
a score or more, in the 
street beneath your 
window and display 
great rivalry for the 
“privilege” of carrying 
your towel and trunks; 
you go down to the 
river like the piper of 


Hameliniesancdetals 
great fun. 
Then, of course, 


there are the chateaux 
—in the nearby towns. 
At Chenonceaux, for 
example, once the’ fa- 
vorite summering place 
of Catherine de Medici 
(now the estate of: a 
nouveau riche manu- 
facturer of chocolate 
bars), you approach by 
a corridor of magnifi- 
cent plane trees, cross a 
drawbridge and wait 
in front of the great 
entrance until enough 
people have assembled 
to make it worth while 
for the concierge to 
show you 


through. - 


poe | onc boone 


See 
aos 


THE CHATEAU AT AZAY-LE-RIDEAU 


Flanked by towers and turrets and surrounded by sheets of water Azay-le-Rideau possesses 

every grace and fancy of Renaissance architecture. For a time this chateau served as the 

home of that magnificent spendthrift, Gilles Bertholot, one of Francis I’s bankers. Having 

decorated his home with all the ostentatious prodigality of his day, Berthelot was accused 
of embezzlement and forced to flee. 
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THE FLAMBOYANT TOWERS OF CHAMBORD 
Chambord, begun by Francis I, symbolizes the most extravagant of regal ambitions. Situated 


Oe midst of a vast park surrounded by a wall twenty-four miles in length, the enormous 
ing RoHS Oh Late ee huge galleries and numerous staircases. The most strik- 
fees ‘ of the butlding is the veritable forest of pinnacles, spires, turrets and lanterns 

at rise from the roof and are decorated with an infinite variety of sculptured ornament. 


T RAVE] 


While you are waitin 
upon the bon plais 
of that august dan 
you might as well sna 
a few photos for th 
folks at home as ever 
body else is doing... 
else you can look at 
salamander over ¢ 
portal, the  identic 
long-necked long-taile 
lizard you meet wi 
all over fair Fra 
not forgetting that the 
old guardian of the 
chateau at 
Rideau has 
pointed out that by 
emblematic beast Frai 
cois Premier wished 
convey to contemp 
raries and to posteri 
how his doughty hea 
was always in 
midst of the flames o 
love, and never a hair 
scorched. 


and the mesdames be 
so good as to enter” 
invites the concierg 


head out of 
door set in the big 0 

a little door the 
reminds you of the one 
Alice found in the rab: | 
bit’s burrow. 3 

Trailing along with 
your party you wander 
from hall to hall of th 
old castle, heedful of 
the concierge’s admom 
ishments to keep on the 
strips of carpet and 
not scar the parquets; 
you stare at faiene 
teasets, portraits 0 
such-and-such an one 
(Flemish — schoo 
wine-colored walls 
stamped Cordova 
leather. 

“Here,” says (am 
concierge, “is the ol 
guard-room . . . not 
the fireplace.” 

“The old _ guaré 
room . . . fireplace; 
translates the tall New 
England school-teache 
for her friends who arte } 
not facile at French. | 

“Cabinet of Cath 
erine de Medici, unre 
stored,” says guide. 

“Catherine’s cabinel 


0 


as was,” renders th 
school - teacher hur-_ 
riedly. 


And so on and sé 
on. ’ 
The guide: “Tapis 
serie Gobelumt 
quinzieme.” She fe 
peats the date for th 
school-teacher. 

“Fifteenth 
Gobelin 


century | 
tapestry, © 
ai 


v 
Hl 
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Hses the latter to her friends, pointing a pedagogical thumb. 
At Amboise, in the chapel—a gem of a chapel—they show you 
tone in the floor under which it is strongly suspected the bones 
Benvenuto Cellini are buried. You may stand on the stone if 
| wish. 

Amboise, like Chinon, caps a promontory high over the Loire. 
walls were admirably adapted for pouring boiling oil and 
Hows on the heads of attackers. It has all sorts of history, 
ich the guide knows, 
1 was one of the 
ters of the Guise 
ispiracy. The guide 
Is to make it clear 
ether the conspiracy 
s for or against the 
jises, but he related 
for a fact that the 
Hucky devils of con- 
yrators were all 
yshed over the cliff 
1m the ballroom win- 
ws. At this justly re- 
jvned chateau your 
m.0ol - teacher friend 
icovers two immense 
avers in which road- 
ys spiral up from 
I: level of the city to 
1: level of the castle 
¥1 surmises, in the 
jating of her people, 
ht of old knights 
§re wont to ride their 
darisoned steeds 
ht up them ...a 
jrmise subsequently 
firmed in the most 
segorical manner by 
s2 guide himself. 

At Chinon they have 
fently discovered a 
gaveyard in which it 
| strongly suspected 
2 bones of Richard 
lantagenet are inter- 
d. An English guide 
is taken up his resi- 
ince there and will 
ad you to the very 
jot for a farthing, a 
anc or a good Ameri- 
mn penny. 

'Chinon is in ruins, 
ib at 1s» one. of. the 
fost delightful ruins 
i which this region 
bounds. The care- 
iker’s little lad goes 
{rough with you, most 
( the time riding on 
yur back. Here are 
tbhettes and  dun- 
eons and secret pas- 
nges,. and four crum- 
ing walls without a 
»0f in which, says the 
iretaker’s lad (or it 
iay have been the next 
90m), Joan of Arc 
bsted the evening before they took her in to Charles, the prob- 
ole traces of Charles’ room lying adjacent. ; 

Many of the lesser chateaux of the Loire are privately owned 
most of the larger are now the property of the government, 
assed as historical monuments and under the supervision of the 
inistry of Beaux Arts) and you are not allowed to disturb the 
mily by prodding around in the banquet-halls and bedrooms. 
ut the chapels are always open to visitors. So at Usse. In 
nis chapel are two long skinny wax tapers which, bowing to 
1e summer heat, have leaned against each other like two tipsy 


THE CATHEDRAL AT TOURS 


The cathedral at Tours is dedicated to St. Gatien, who introduced Christianity into Touraine. 

Begun in the twelfth century the cathedral was not finished until the sixteenth, and the tall 

towers are splendid examples of the flamboyant and final period of the Gothic. So rich is 

the ornamentation on the facade that Henry IV is said to have remarked that the cathedral 
of Tours’is “a jewel to which only the casket is wanting.” 


1] 


gentlemen for mutual support. Though this is the most striking 
feature of the place there is also a seat marked with a cross- 
mark where it is suspected one of the kings of the happy days 
once sat. You may sit on the cross-mark if you wish. 

Blois, Tours, Cinq-Mars, Langeais: here are enough relics 
to occupy your time for months if you are a connoisseur . .. or 
you may race through them all in three days with a guide. Your 
affection is claimed by the three-towered castle at Langeais more 
than the others because 
it faces a café where 
(it is strongly  sus- 
pected) Rabelais used 
to sit and teach the 
peasantry how to make 
good wine . . . perhaps, 
also, how to drink it. 
Also because the Beaux 
Arts has put the cha- 
teau in excellent repair 
and the great draw- 
bridge with its portcul- 
lis is again in perfect 
working order. 

In spite of the fact 
that the tidal wave of 
tourists from America 
this summer has spill- 
ed a Pactolus of paper 
francs on his head, the 
life of a guide in these 
old chateaux must be 
excruciatingly monot- 
onous. Fifty times a 
day he makes his little 
tour of the premises, 
babbling over the his- 
tory till his voice takes 
on a tone of infinite 
weariness. 

“Medallions showing 
kings of France from 
Henri Quatre to Louis 
Onze.... Portrait of 
Jean Goujon, portrait 
of his«wite;.... rane 
cois Premier, his sala- 
mander. Trich- 


type from Flanders, 
thirteenth - cen- 
Beye Chasuble, 
Cardinal Soandso, 
fourteenth century. 
...” Ad mfimitum, all 
day long ».. .. ad 
nauseam. 


And the eager school- 
teacher never weary- 
ing of her refrain, 
“Will you repeat that 
last, Mr. Guide?” 

“And Cush _ begat 
Nimrod. 5 i4045)/7"-and 
Nimrod (to abbreviate 
the lineage) begat 
Hippolyte, the first 
Frenchman, and _ all 
the generations of 
Hippolyte down to the 
present day have been 
mighty hunters. At least they all wear puttees and carry double- 
barreled shot-guns slung across their backs .. . but if they bag 
one poor partridge in a mighty day’s hunting that is considered 
a very successful day, one buys a drink upon it. 

The saison de chasse opens in France about the middle of 
September, and after as many hundreds of years as they have 
been chasing the small beasts of the field and copse hereabouts 
you would not think anything that runs on four legs (except per- 
haps a rat or a mouse or other varmint) or flies (except a 

(Continued on page 45) 
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AN ISLAND STRONGHOLD OF 
ANCIENT CARTHAGE 


Iviza, Pearl of the Balearic Islands—Fiestas and Processions 


of a Colorful Peasantry 


By RUTH HARRIS BELL 


Photographs by the author 


Corsica, its inhabitants still carrying on the practices of 
contraband and vendettas.” 

It was this that lured me to Iviza, the smallest and most 
southerly of the Balearic Islands. As I came up on deck at 
midnight after an eight-hour boat trip from Valencia, the air 
was pierced by the most blood-curdling sound that had ever 
reached my ears. Recovering from my first amazement, I turned 
to a fellow-passenger to ask if he could tell me what had hap- 
pened. He pointed to a group of some twenty soldiers who were 
standing near the rail. 

“These boys are getting home from their military service and 
so they are celebrating a little with the Ivizan ‘uc’ (pronounced 
ook) ; grito is what they call it in Castilian. It used to be the cry 
of challenge when one young blood wanted to fight a rival for 
his sweetheart, but they don’t do that any more. They tell me 
the Moors in Morocco give this same cry when they go into 
battle.” 

As my sometimes deficient knowledge of Castilian Spanish 
did include the word grito, thanking my informant I took a 
dictionary out of my pocket and by the light of the deck lamp 
turned its pages to see what “grito” might mean. 

“Cry, scream, howl, shriek, shout, hoot, hoop,” I read. Indeed 
it was all of these, and I should have added to these epithets, 
“the piercing whinny of a terrified horse.” 

Multiply this twenty times and you have some notion of what 
was my first impression of Iviza, yet like many first impressions 
it was not quite correct, as I came to learn after several months 
spent among these fascinating islanders. 

Many peoples have held sway over Iviza, and it is to this fact, 
and the curious outcroppings of customs and characteristics of 
half-forgotten races, that the island owes its peculiar charm. 
Unlike the other two islands of the Balearic archipelago, there 
is no evidence of a primitive population on Iviza. Phcenicians, 
undoubtedly attracted by the extensive natural salt basins on the 
southeastern end of the island, established colonies here eighteen 
centuries before the Christian era. A thousand years later the 


if READ in a guide book, “The Island of Iviza is a little 


C a r thaginians 
founded the 
acropolis of 
Iviza, giving it 
the name of 
Ereso.  dinethis 
acropolis, 
Greeks, Iberians 
from the Span- 
is h peninsula, 
Romansand 
Car thaginians 
gathered £0 
manufacture the 
precious purple 
dye, made of a 
certain mollusc 
found in I[vizan 
waters. The be- 
lief that vessels 
and _ figurines 
made of Ivizan 
clay had a be- 
neficent action 
against the bites 
o f{ poisonous 
serpents, aris- 


ing from the _ The beauty of some of the young women of Iviza 


fact that there is. sufficient to explain the fact that impassioned 
are no serpents suitors once threw knives and shot off pistols dur- 
‘i 3 ing their courtships. 
found on this this shy belle stands is characteristic of Ivizan 
owl ehnalvels gave architecture. 


great impetus to 
the manufacture and sale of these articles, which were shipped 
to all parts of the ancient world. The great salt basins, rich 
lead mines, and productive tuna fisheries, all were exploited im 
what we may call the golden age of Iviza, and the acropolis of ¥# 


The barred window by which” = 


THE CAPITAL OF THE ISLAND 


Eighteen centuries before the Christian era Phoenicians established colonies on the island of Iviza. A thousand years later Carthaginians founded 4 
the acropolis, and in the succeeding centuries Greeks, Romans, Vandals, Byzantines and Moors held sway. Finally the island was secured for Spain ~ 
in the thirteenth century. Crowning the top of the hill is seen the fortress-like cathedral surrounded by ecclesiastical buildings. A Carthaginian tem- 
ple and an Arab Mosque are said to have occupied successively the same site on which the cathedral now stands. Below the ramparts is the 

more modern part of the town known as the Marina. 
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so became a great commercial emporium witha population of until at the very top the fortress-like cathedral defiantly thrusts 
ra hundred thousand souls. up its gray-stone belfry. Three gates and seven bastions has 
uring the third Punic War the island fell under Roman rule, the wall, and it is in an almost perfect state of preservation. 
aiter Rome, Vandals, : It is in wandering 
‘zantines and Moors in through the narrow 
ir turn held sway. streets of the citadel that 
he final conquest of one comes upon ancient- 
iza took place in 1235, looking houses with 
hen three powerful carved lintels and mul- 
bles were sent by lions, many with the arms 
»mes the Conqueror, of Aragon cut in stone 
ng of Aragon, to free upon their walls. And it 

i is in these dignified and 
lovely dwellings that the 
old families of the island 
live. The Ivizans tell one 
with great pride that in 
their happy island there 
is no class distinction, yet 
there are these old fam- 
ilies whose lineage goes 
back to the days of the 
final conquest. 

One leaves the upper 
part of the town by the 
Puerta de las Tablas, or 
the Gate of the Tablets, 
flanked on either side by 
a Roman statue, and 
comes out upon the mar- 
ket square. Here in the 
early morning atop of 
burros with laden pan- 
niers, or in two-wheeled 
carts drawn by sleek 
mules, peasants bring in 
their produce from the 


edan yoke. Since this 
nquest the history of 
iza becomes linked with 
at of the mainland, and 

Spain has gradually 
come unified so Iviza 
id her sister islands 
ive participated in this 
‘velopment until today 
ey are identified merely 
a province of Spain, 
id ‘are governed by a 
iptain General, resident 
Majorca. 

The City of Iviza, the 
and capital, and its only 
ort, climbs steeply up a 
icky promontory, which 
‘otects the southern side 
f a deeply’ indented 
orseshoe-shaped b a y. 
‘ouses whitewashed to a 
zzling whiteness, nar- 
yw and tile roofed and 


ll, and picked out with BRINGING IN A NEW-FOUND AMPHORA country to sell. Beside 
ay Venetian blinds and Evidently the treacherous reefs and rocks about Iviza took their toll of Phcenician big baskets of brilliantly 
alconies, scramble madly galleys, for the native fishermen often bring up amphorae in their nets. The expe- colored oranges, fresh 
p the slope from the  ‘ience is so common that no one seems to take the slightest interest in this new find green peas, cauliflowers 
uay until they meet the being carried to the ironmonger’s shop where it will be offered for sale. of prodigious size, plaited 
rim barrier of a_ six- ropes of garlic, hanks of 
‘enth-century fortification. This fortification marks the homespun wool, or baskets filled with hempen sandals turned 
sundary between the Marina, as the lower part of the town is up at the toe like Moorish slippers, sit peasant women with gay 
nown, and the citadel. From this boundary rise more houses, silk kerchiefs covering their heads, brightly colored shawls, and 
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SCENES FROM DAILY LIFE 


[uch of the life of Iviza, both commercial and domestic, may be seen in the sunny streets. To the left is the market place. The woman with 

1e long cape and curious hat has come in from the countryside to sell her produce. The costume she wears is the same she uses when she 

orks in the fields except that her skirt is turned up to display a magnificent red or yellow petticoat. In the center picture a group is seen 

‘aving ore of the churches. As there are no benches or chairs the women wisely carry folding stools. In the right-hand picture a family is 
seen making pork sausages after having butchered their yearly pig. 
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inferior enemy, the Ivizans came 
ngside, immune to the high-firing 
ms of the bigger vessel, boarded her, 
d brought her into the port of Iviza 
ing the Spanish flag. 

To the west of the town, just at the 
t of a series of hills, known as the 
Is of the mills, because of the want 
ills which crown them, runs the Via 
mana, like the Appian way of oy 
ce lmed with funereal monuments 
ected to wealthy and distinguished 
fomans. And these same hills served 
the necropc for the earlier 
hcenicians, who honeycombed them 
ith over five thousand graves. The 
meral type of tomb is an oblong shaft 
t in the living rock to the depth of 
yé OF Six feet, whence a subterranean 
liery leads to the burial chamber. 
ome twenty years ago a good many of 
ese burial chambers were excavated. 
ch chamber was found to contain 
e, two or even three massive stone 
cophagi, but alas the Vandals, cen- 
iries before, had apparently pillaged 
these tombs. In spite of this fact 
any objects of great interest have 
m found, and these, together wi ath 
ose which peasants have dug up i 
heir fields, or fishermen have brought 
lp im their nets, have been put in an 
rcheological museum, some of whose 
feasures are perhaps unique in the 
orld. 

A town of some six thousand this 
apital, and the remaining twenty 
housand inhabitants of the island live 
h widely scattered farmhouses. This 
act I found quite unexplainable, for 
intil a hundred years ago the island 


yas subjected to frequent raids by Barbary 
host people who are subject to attack group their houses 
bgether in villages for mutual protection, and from their vil- 
ages go out to till their fields, the Ivizans seem to show none 
ff this gregarious instinct, and the twenty parishes 
hroughout the island, with but two exceptions, consist of a 
hurch, the simple home of a parish priest, a café, a barber shop 


md a public school. 

With iew excep- 
ions these rural 
lhurches are set upon 
| hill, and from a 
listance they more 
esemble fortresses 
han houses of wor- 
hip. A century ago 
nany of them served 
)0th purposes, for 
ipon receiving a sig- 
mal from one of the 
Watch towers which 
lot the coast that 
rates were in sight, 
he inhabitant 
would leave their 
1ouses and flee to the 
hurch. There the 
women would gather 
n the church below 
0 pray, while the 
nen would defend 
hemselves as best 
hey could from the 
enelated wall about 
he roof. 


The area of the 
sland is three hun- 
dred and fifty square 


nw 


with seven triangular bastions, is still m an excellent 
one of the three gateways before which old women gather to 
and housewives to dry their linen upon its venerable stones. 


accompanied by their suitors moves 


With each of her several anes a omy wi ie 
the 


allotted length of time, rarely showin 
partiality. 


tion to visit 
island. 


irates. but whereas 
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scattered was 


processions 


THE BASTIONS OF IVIZA 
The great wall surrounding the citadel of Iviza, built in the form of an irregular heptagon 


It had been arranged that my visit 
Sunday, in order 
“paying” 


state of preservation. This picture shows 
knit, old men to exchange stories 


that I could see the proces 

at the nearest parish church. As I was not 
acquainted with the expression of 
inquired into its meaning, and learned that although in Iviza 
ordinarily only take place on the day of the saint 


1S 


miles, and it is a succession of valleys 


separated by low hills, covered by the 
maritime pines from which Iviza and 
the adjacent island of Formentera de- 
“Pity- 


rived their ancient name of the 
usas,” or the Pine Islands. 
Although the interests of 
in the main agricultural, its 
nt industry is the manuf: 
salt by natural evaporation 
sea water. Eighty to one 
thousand tons of i 
exported yearly, 
mer season as 
men are employ 
the Staliae 
Salinas, in whi 
orates. These t I 
known and exp 
cians, are now ean by 


known 
seawa 


sea “water 


canals and Soetieteae slong which a 
narrow-gauge railway runs, connecting 
the shining islands of salt, stacked on 
stone e plation ; in the water, with the 
embarking station. Thes re the trucks 


[ a Staging running out into 
the sea, tip their loads down a 
wooden sh into a barge below, 
where bare-legged men busily level the 
white mound. These barges are con- 
veyed to a cargo boat lying in the har- 
bor. Most of this salt is shipped to 
northern countries, where it is used in 
the preservatron of cod. 

The fisherman who lives in tt 

Iviza draws a sharp distinction be- 
tween himself and the peasant who 
lives in the rural districts, “gag whom 
he chooses to look upon as a semi-bar- 
barian. Thus it was wi th, some 
trepidation that I accepted an invita- 
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rmhouse in one of the remoter parts of the 


should take place on a 
cession that my host 


aay a procession,” I 


for which the parish 
is named, their num- 
ber is greatly aug- 
mented by the fact 
that when something 
particularly fortunate 
has occurred to one 
of the parishioners 
through divine inter- 
cession, he shows his 
gratitude by payin 
the expenses iny 

in a procession. 
happened that the 
younger brother of 
my host had returned 
unwounded after two 
years at the wars in 


Morocco; surely an 
event worthy of a 
procession. 


I arrived at the 
parish a little before 
the appointed time, 
and found my host 
before the door of 
the church discussing 
with the rest of the 
masculine population 
the prospects for the 


coming year’s crops of beans, olives and figs. We had not long 
to wait before the girls and women began to appear, charming 
groups of color moving down the narrow lanes which led from 
all sides to the church. 

The women of Iviza 
seem to have a natural 
talent for color, and 
the color combinations 
which they wear are a 
never-ending source of 
delight. For example 
with a skirt of gray 
silk brocade will be 
worn a velvet shawl of 
the same color, blue 
sleeves _just showing 
beneath it, a gold-col- 
ored silk apron, a 
lemon-colored satin 
kerchief, a hair ribbon 
of the same color and 
the inevitable gold 
chains hanging from 
orange rosettes on each 
shoulder. Or with a 
tan skirt will be worn 
a shawl of almond 
green brocade, cream- 
colored sleeves, an 
apron of dark blue, a 
gold-colored — kerchief 
and the hair ribbon 
and rosettes of coral 
color. Thus a group of 
women walking to- 
gether resemblesa 
flower bed swaying in 
the wind. 

With only a nod of 
greeting to the men, 
the women went into 
the church. Assured 
that all of his flock had 
assembled, the priest 
announced that the 
service would begin. 
To my great amaze- 
ment I found that I 
was to sit beside the 
village fathers on a 
long bench inside the 
altar rail; in fact, be- 
side the two musicians, 
two venerable old men 
each with a flute and 
drum, the latter re- 
sembling most an A fri- 
can tom-tom. 

I hope that I will 
not be suspected of being lke the ass of Moro, who was 
enchanted of everything, when I state that this strange music, 
which according to some authorities is a vestige of an ancient 
Greek colonization, lent dignity and beauty to the simple service. 
The air they played was undeniably Arab, yet it blended unac- 
countably with the Christian mass sung by the kindly faced 
priest, and the high childish voice of a diminutive acolyte. 

The service over, the procession began. Out of the church 
came first the musicians playing a martial air, followed by a 
group of men carrying the polychrome figures of the santos, 
the masculine saints, followed by groups of women carrying the 
santas, the feminine saints. Then came the priest and red-robed 
acolytes, followed by the women of the parish, their chains of 
gold glittering in the brilliant sunshine. 

They followed a lane which led about the church, known as 
the Calvary, because of the series of pillars surmounted by 
wooden crosses, terminating in a whitewashed hillock, on which 
were three crosses. 

The santos and santas safely returned to the church, little 
groups began to move away, each girl walking with one of her 


PEASANT VISITORS 
On Sunday mornings peasants from all over the island gather in the market square. The 
girls and women are resplendent with gold chains and finger rings. 


soberly attired in black velvet trcusers and coats gathered into plaits at the collar and 
hanging full and loose all around. 


After mass on Sunday groups of girls are followed by groups of boys. The latter in their 
drab conventional suits are completely overshadowed by the bright and elaborate costumes the 
of the women. 


TRAVE 
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suitors and followed by several more, her -father and mother 
walking at a discreet distance to see that there was fair play, 
For the first time I had an opportunity to speak to my hostess 
and her four charming daughters, ranging in ages from two to 
fourteen years, the 
eldest already with her 
string of beaux. 
was an hour’s walk ¢ 
the home of my hos 
its walls both insi 
and outside whit 
washed to an awe 


From the beams of th 
living-room hung fes- 
toons of sausages and 
great slabs of bacon, 
and some of these 
were cut down to re 
appear, after a most 
delicious dish of rice, 
in the cocida, or dish 
of boiled meat, sausage 
and sweet potatoes, 
which formed the main 
dish of the meal. It 
was washed down with 
excellent home-made 
wine and followed by 
nuts and fruit. : 

While the dishes 
were being cleare 
away neighbors began 
to arrive, and upon the 
appearance of the two 
musicians a space was 
cleared in the cen 
of the room for dan 
ing. The first dance 
was the llarga, a 
three’ girls began de 
scribing endless cire 
with mincing step 
their eyes downcas! 
while their respecti 
partners, each provided 
with an enormous pati 
of castanets, gave tre 
mendous leaps abou! 
them, kicking their f 


The men are more 


out in a most astonish 
ing fashion. As one 
youth would beco 
exhausted with his 
forts, he would to 
shoulder of 
partner and give h 
place to another youth 
who would try to surpass the leaps of his predecessor. W 
the musicians were quite out of breath there was a short int 
val before the announcement of the curta. This differed onl 
from the J/arga in that the girls described even smaller circ 
scarcely seeming to move from one spot, and the leaps of thet 
partners were not so high, 
It was with real regret that’ I tore myself away, after mam 
protestations, and promises of a much better time if I coul 
come back in the fall when there was a matanza, or butcher 
of a pig. This is an occasion for a great celebration in ev 
Ivizan household and I was assured that there would be dancim 
lor twenty-four hours without stopping. : 
And here let me state that I found the peasant of Iviza, abou 
whom so many disparaging things have been said and writt 
respectful to authorities, to his family and to strangers, 
whom he tries to make himself gracious disinterestedl} 
Pathetically anxious for an education, he is industrious 4 
courteous; vengeful only when he believes himself ba 
treated, and it was in vain that I looked for any signs of eit 
(Continued on page 47) 
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With the Yellow Nomads of the Steppes 


Colonel Eustafieff has contributed several articles 
to TraveL dealing with his experience among 
the peoples in the more remote parts of Russia 
and Central Asia. This article on the Kalmucks 
describes those strange nomads as they were 
before the Revolution, which is now beginning to 
affect tribes that have changed very little since 
the days of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane. 


EpitorrAL Note 


amulet of the 
> Bird worn by 
Yellow Lamas 
ards a man from 
guile of women 
turns the scented 
ights to loftier 

planes.” 


green-black, star-studded night of 

the Astrakhan steppes. From the 
salt marshes skirting the river Volga came 
the chopping roll of Kalmuck tzinto drums 
king and swelling, hanging on the air for a moment, then melt- 
into silence. 
\lthough the night was warm I shivered slightly. True too, 
s lonely, foolhardy and not always life-prolonging to travel 
the steppes in the season when the lean mate of the gray wolf 
1s the dirge of hunger and death. 
\ shadow detached itself from a clump of bushes waving 
st-like in the pale moonlight, a shadow that nickered softly 
_was gone. My thoroughbred English hunter, “Sir Nigel,” 
wered shrilly, oblivious to the huntek or Cossack bridle and 
bed spurs. In the clear, crisp air of the steppes, his challenge 


DD een closed in, and with it the 


g out like a bugle call magnified a hundred-fold by the mock- 


SONS OF THE GOL'DEN HORDE 


Festivities at a Buddhist Monastery— 
Hunting Wolves with the Kalmuck Horsemen 


By VICTOR Ke BUSTAPTERE 


Lf 


ing echoes of the dark, distant hills. 

A low rumbling not unlike that of 
an avalanche in the mountains started 
somewhere in the vicinity of the salt 
marshes. Then Kalmuck hell broke 
loose. Unseen hoofs pounded the 
hard-caked earth, ‘screaming and 
howling drowned the terrified voice The 
of a man nearby, calling on all the 
saints and devils to stop his herd of 
semi-wild Khoutoun ponies. evils that? break here’ 

Before I realized what really had legs, thus stealing man’s 
happened, I was riding for my life best friend.” 
flanked on both sides by waves of 
tossing manes, flying hoofs and savagely gleaming eyes. Using 
whip and voice I gained the center of the raging maelstrom hop- 
ing in vain for an opening in the solid mass of thundering horse- 
flesh. 

The moon flooded the marshes with an eerie blue light, soft, 
greenish-blue light reflected by the pools of stagnant water and 
rocks of drying salt. The herd pressed on, swerved sharply, 
galloped on the very edge of a grass-covered morass, swerved 
again, then headed for the neck of the river and... quicksands! 

I whipped out my heavy automatic, bent low over the saddle, 
and fired at the nearest pony, a coal black stallion with the typi- 
cal hammer head and massive neck of the Khoutoun breed. The 


five-bell 
gold worn on 
forehead is 
against “the green wind 


amulet of 
a_ horse’s 
a protection 
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MEAL TIME IN THE MONASTERY 


iging from the full faces and voracious manners of these student monks they have taken to heart the Kalmuck saying: 
Their food, which is rice cooked in rancid fat and sprinkled with red pepper, is served once a day. 


ritual thoughts.” 


“Out ot a full belly spring 
Clean shaven heads denote 


the students’ spiritual progress over many “flower-scented miles through poverty and dirt.” 
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bullet went wide and 
the herd, frightened 
by the report, in- 
creased its terrific 
speed, trampling the 
foals and mares and 
some of the older 
horses. 

Strange to say, I 
caught myself 
shouting the war cry 
of the ancient war- 
riors of the steppes, 
shouting and using 
my whip — shaking 
hands with the 
shadow of death.... 

“Riding a winged 
horse to meet my 
God... the God of 
Hee Dom “COs 
BACKS! haeue 

Torches flared. 
There was a dancing cascade of orange light and then came the 
whine of hunting horns, hoarse shouting and words of command. 
Men riding bareback on shaggy, raw-boned Mongol ponies 
charged the herd head on, swinging in their hands huge white 
blankets, the ceremonial blankets of the nomad Kalmucks. 

Nearer and nearer they came, howling their death song until 
the leader, a man wearing a wolf skin over his shoulder, reared 
his mount, hurling the blanket under the hoofs of the advancing 
herd. Other men followed in quick succession, their blankets 
spinning through the air like great white birds with outspread 
wings. The last blanket caught the leading pony full on the 
head blinding him in its heavy folds. The animal reared, 
squealed, came to a halting stop. The herd behind him pulled 
up. with a rattle of hoofs, stopped dead in its tracks. 


use of modern farming machinery. 


Religious discussions are very popular among the Kalmuck Lamas. 


AT A KALMUCK CAMP 


Nowadays the nomad Kalmucks, encouraged by the Soviet Government, are beginning to make 


Beside this lonely tent is one of the tribal messengers 1 

mounted on a swift-racing camel of the Aoula breed, famous for their swan-like necks. These he spat out the 

messengers carry orders from the elders to the scattered members of the tribes, generally men 
married to “razor-tongued women unfit to eat from the tribal pot.” 


CONDUCTING A RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION 


hands 


I felt the prick of 
knife behind my 
shoulder blades. 

“The Buddha be 


the owner of the | 


wolf. skin, a fat 
Kalmuck. “I have 
caught a _ strange | 


devil that rides with 
the unclean Khou- 
toun ponies.” 
“Speakest t how 
our language devil,’ 


S 


words angrily, 
language of ill 
named, _ thrice-mis 
begotten Ourouss (Russians) thy friends?’ 

The pressure of the knife bespoke the urgent need to de 
nounce my kinship with the alrites of the Kalmuck folk-lore. 

I began my well-rehearsed tirade against the Ourouss tribe b 
jingling coins in my money belt, and by a string of “trzs” and 
“krzs” the highwater marks of eloquence in the Kalmuck 
language. Mouths gaped open, grimy hands went up in a digni- 
fied salute. Knives clashed back into their jeweled scabbards. 

Picking out the tallest of the hunters, a man with a livid sca 
across his rugged face and two silver rings in the lobe of his” 
left ear, I touched his shoulder with my open palm. Then 
called on my spirit to bear witness that my lips spat no venom” 
and my tongue spoke the blessed truth. I “sanctified” the name” 


of the “Father of a Thousand Swords,” the great Ayuka Khan? 


. o 
ee 


SP cts sna 
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These vigorous debates are called “the grinding of emerald thoughts from the 


womb of eternity,” and they often start at dawn and last until midnight, or until the participants are totally exhausted. Brick tea and candied ginger 
roots are served to stimulate “the brilliancy of the spiritual aura and overcome the lurid colors of the carnal mind.” 


PGUST , 1929 


he Kalmucks, chanted his 
about the “City of Flam 
smile of the “Enlightened fem 
his time there was nO miSiem 
ng the friendly attitude ons 
simple nomads. Koumtafim 
untoush (‘““He of the Woh 
1”) prostrated himself befor 
His te 
His cow was mio 
His son was my son. ef com 
. my servant® 


erstwhile “devil.” 
/my tent. 


st Wile Was... 


Ve struck camp after 
r’s ride, using a winding trai 
nugh the steep gully filleg 
n clinging wet mist. 
rest of the night in thj 
est tent” alternately scratch; 
and yawning until the voic] 
a Khamta-Lama droning th] 
x Thousand and One Fra 
nt Wishes” put me to sleep 
‘he Kalmucks are a branch 0} 
Mongol nation, which origi- 
y inhabited the country to the 
the latter 
t of the seventeenth century 
Torgot and Derbet divisions 
this tribe descended to the 
ks of the Volga, extending 
ir wanderings over the coun; 
of the Don Cossacks to th 
res of the Sea of Azov. 
Vivier de St. Croix, a note 
‘nch traveler and author o 
Russie,’ 


th of China. In 


2s Nomades de la 
tes: 


‘The Kalmucks are the onl} 
nad tribes which inhabit thg 
try to the west of the Volga. 
ey share, to some extent, the 
ppes to the eastward of that 
er with the Kirghiz, who pro- 
s Mohammedanism; and, though a smaller tribe, occupy the 
ritory allotted to them upon more independent conditions than 


the Kalmucks. 
eir ruler is one 
uka Khan.” 


t is not generally 


own that Ayuka 
an, avenmle 1 “Ot 
rgiiz. € xt ft a c- 


n, ruled both the 
iimucks and Kirg- 
wei ao the 
ppes of Astrakhan. 
ortlypaditer ~ his 
ath, the Kalmucks, 
f a million strong, 
ndered rather 
ther than usual, 
d ended by pitch- 
- their tents in the 
minions of “His 
lestial Majesty,” 
- Emperor of 
ina—a warning to 
. Empress Cath- 
ne of Russia, and a 
s of revenue. The 
rbet division  set- 
d in the vicinity of 
e city of Astrakhan 
d, writes Olivier de 
Croix, “the tribe 
yspered greatly.” 

My host, Noyon 
yundout, a direct 
scendant of the 


a 
th® 


I spenj 


? 

i gg beatae ha, 

is ea mane One meer er tt Sita Sec 

A typical Kalmuck guide, this fellow wears the wolf-skin hat of “fierce- 

ness and bravery.” He rides a splendid specimen of the thoroughbred 

Kabarda pony, on whose neck is hung the five-belled amulet, or ountour- 
oush, which guards against accident. 


reine ee 


Enter Ourouss, my lord awaits thee.” 


r 


'S. 
HOMES OF THE NOMADS SS il 
The tents of the nomad Kalmucks are made of collapsible bamboo frames covered with ox- 
hides, camel’s hair blankets and reinforced with strips of raw leather in designs representing 
the cipher of the clan. The process of making the fuel of dung cakes, which may be seen in 
several piles near the tents, is by mixing cow dung with straw and clay. This is dried in the 
stun and cut into squares and balls. The foundations of the huts, called “tables of the vener- 
able ancestors,” are beaten out of the ground, whitewashed and sometimes painted with ochre 

and other native pigments. 
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ects, the Derbet clan, with 
elvet glove.” 
Meta-Lamas,’ Yellow lamas, 
Famas, tash-choutouchtas or 
his 
wife”; his khoumys bot- 
md the spirits of his vener- 
ancestors. 
sother Tshenpo, 
and a 
tgkapa, the Luther of Tibet, 
Reht me the next morning an 
ation from his 
,’ Noyon Doundout, to visit 
haster’s tent. 
iably means 
cal purification by means 
he oil of a native bean. 
coins nipped this dreaded 
al of purification in the bud. 
vever, there was no escaping 
ceremonial gilding of toe- 
, the reading of the “Ex- 
pely Sacred and Profoundly 
ded” prayer to “Okkin Ten- 
y the “Virgin Goddess,” and a 


In turn he 


“first and most 


a Yellow 
devotee of 
“spiritual 


An invitation 
purification, 


Ten 


bter from the sacred books. 
fhe walk through the camp 
B for steady nerves. Camels, 
Hts, asses, horses and dogs 
opolize 
red path, the rest is slimy 
td. Women in bright chalats 
fl children in malodorous rags 

m your self-appointed escort. 
icidentally you are preceded 
an orchestra of booming ket- 
fe drums, screeching bagpipes, 
Weetites and camel bells. 

“Thrice blessed is he,” said my 
guide the worthy Tshenpo, “who 
with his 
braces the melody of a pure soul! 


the center of a 


spiritual mind em- 


I turned half round and called him, “the illegitimate offspring 


of a turtle strangled 

by spirit hands.” 
Tshenpo grinned 

broadly, rubbing his 


hands on his  pro- 
truding_ stomach. 
Here was a friend 


that understood the 
rudiments of the Kal- 
muck etiquette! 

fhe fap of, (the 
scarlet felt tent was 
raised invitingly. <A 
step, and I would be 
inside, out of the 
glare of the sun and 
the hordes of sting- 
ing horseflies. To 
take that step would 
have been moral sui- 
cide, the unveiling of 
a coarse and narrow- 
minded brain! 

I puffed my cheeks 
and whistled. ... No 
answer. 

I offered gold and 
a bag of salt... . No 
answer. 

A cow, three bags 
of salt, a mirror and 


a gun.... No answer, 
except -a,. hushed 
chuckk. 
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As a protection as 
women’s 


eyes and bewitching smiles” 
and novices wear this Lotus A 
It is made of ivory and ebot 
the center are infants’ teeth cel 
with glue made from the horne 


Then with a polite and 
intake of breath, I enumerd 
my sins, revealed the ‘“‘dark 4 
cursed” path of my “insigni 


life. 


My great-grandmother ma 


Nogai Tatar. I was 


drunkard and a_horsethie 
never read the “Floating Wor 
noontime, nor did I spit ove 
shoulder when meeting a w 


] 


with a cast in the left eye. 
The saying 
“Blessed 
these I flung to the 
I bent 
pressing my heart with the tig ? 
I was ready to die... . 
Noyon Doundout crawled out of the 
with 
finger, then barked a sharp command. 
The camp roared a royal salute. 
Ourouss traveler came 


evils and snakes. 
Tzang Gampo, the 
Peak Sane 
ers of the 


world. 


fingers. 


tent, touched his face 


good-will! 
The world was his. 


After our tenth cup 
mare’s milk, the heady kouwmys of the 
steppes, my host, Noyon Doundout, fat, 


almond-eyed, bald and 
musk-scented, men - 
tioned my lucky escape 


fron. a woe CK ae 
grave” in the quick- 
sands. He also hinted 


that the ceremonial 
blankets used by the 
hunters to halt the 
stampeding herd of 
wild ponies, cost a lot 
of money, the price of 
three young heifers. A 
hint never escapes me, 
and the Kalmucks have 
a way of hinting at 
things with a breadth 
which is unmistakable. 

According to their 
custom, I evaded the 
broad hint by the sim- 
ple allusion to the 
weather, crops, taxa- 
tion, sheep herds, inti- 
mate family questions 
end ancestors. Pinned 
down to the question 
of money for the ruin- 
ed blankets, I solemnly 
promised ten heifers to 


“sparkling teeth, 


in peace and 
He had but to give an order. 


of fermented 


ahm. 


hi 


I 


I 


a muddy ere 
slightly, 
The 


liberty 


The Amulet of the Seven Veiled Mystery of Night 
dates from the time of Genghis Khan 


THE BUDDHIST TRINITY 


The figures of this Buddhist Trinity have faces and hands of pure gold. They are seated 
on thrones of silver and clothed in ceremonial robes of old brocade scented with musk. 
The little cipher in cut crystals on the robe of the central figure spells “eternity and con- 
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templation.” Winged bells at the left are rung at intervals to mark the hours. 


iY OUSS 


he Amulet of the Star reveals to 
2 initiated the mystery of Para- 
It is made of gold and green 
amel and worn by the Grand Lama 
¥ the Astrakhan Kalmucks. 
Ken of friendship one of these was 
given to the author. 


As a 


temple of the “Four Winds 
viding the Yellow Lamas woul 
»w the praying wheel to be tur 
by a girl, a thing inconceivabl 
their eyes. 

Yoyon Doundout guffawed wit 
sy, cackling laughter. 
guest had an 
gue due probably to an admix 
e of Kalmuck blood! 

Jsing the 
en asking a favor from a pet 
eh rank such as my host, I beg 
ission to examine the amulet 
pn the walls of the tent. Noyo 
t belched politely. 
atter to be discussed before th 
elders ur the tribe and before the Lamas 
a lofty matter not so easily settled in th 
mere twinkling of an eye. 
pointing . 
Noyon Doundout’s hand shot out, close 
on a well-worn silver 
conveyed a silent message. 
to examine 
sacred amulets of the great Ayuka Khaz 
He, my host, was conversing with th 
spirits of his venerable ancestors. 


Truly h 
evasSiv 


prescribed form ¢ 


Now tha 


I nodde 
to my money bel 
coin. His eye 
I was 
the amulets, th 


The amulet of th 
“Fire Bird,” sometim: 
called by collectors th 
+ Pullat?) aanailet, 9 ae 
tracted my special 2 
tention. 

Frequently in sacre 
Scripture we find < 
lusions to the Pillar 
a most sacred embler 
as for example 
Isaiah 19-19: “In th 
day there shall be ¢ 
altar to the Lord in tl 
midst of the land 
Egypt and a pillar ¢ 
the border thereof 
Jehovah.” 

Moreover the gran 
son of Genghis Kha 
Kublai Khan, a co 
vert to Buddhism, “d 
with his own han 
chisel an amulet of t® 
Fire Bird in memo 
of his wife Mak 
Chanum the Fw 
Moon.” 

Another 
amulets, the 


Ole at 
ounto 


OG GST Se L929. 


ush or five-bell amulet of hammered gold worn on the horse’s 
rehead or neck, bore the sign of the inverted crescent, the 
enature of Toktamish, the exiled Khan of the Golden Horde. 
|made some crude sketches of the amulets under the search- 
g glances of a dozen Yellow Lamas in their stiff ceremonial 
bbes, who came to invite the Ourouss to the sacred ceremony 
eld in the temple of the “Four Winds.” 

Following the unwritten law of the nomad Kalmucks, I argued 
ith my host declining the invita- 
on on the plea of semi-starvation. 
was hungry, my belly was not 
Jed with the life-sustaining food 
srved in the camp of the “Ruler 
{ the Mighty Steppes.” My feet 
nttered; my arms hung limp; my 
ody craved raw meat—juicy raw 
orse meat. My soul lingered in 
etween the Parabrahm and the 
Ithy tentacles of the Earth.... 
The Yellow Lamas hissed in 
nison, smiled, beamed—in short, 
ielted. The tzinto drums outside 
roke into a storm of pagan 
ielody, summoning the servants, 
ooks and butchers to attend to the 
acred duty of hospitality. Kal- 
1uck hospitality, old at creation’s 


wis 
bls 


banner of orange 
loth, the servants 
rade me lie down on 
heap of brilliantly 
olored rugs. Raw 
orse steak dripping 


nd black beans, rice 
vith sand turtle eggs 
vere washed down 
vith strong native 
peer and sour corn 
boumtah with spiced 
‘ruit, A splendid meal 
»nlivened by the 
monotonous “ay-wy, 
ry-w’ah” chant of the 
-o0o0ks, unpleasant 
sounds from_ the 
pa tchexs quar- 
ers, and the babble 
of excited feminine 
ongues. Again the 
drums resumed their 
chopping roll accom- 
panied by the muf- 
Hed clash of primitive 
cymbals and the 
Bhriek of the tor- 
mented fife. 

Driven in a bullock 
cart with black and 
yellow wheels, Noyon 
oundout, res plen- 
dent in a chalat of 
ark sables and a 


lamb, proceeded in a 
leisurely fash- 
ion — somewhat ex- 


benefit—to the temple 


These women of the Astrakhan region are wearing the characteristic flat caracul headdress and 
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by elders of the tribe, mounted on clean-limbed racing camels, 
pranced their restless ponies under a rain of rice and coins from 
the assembled women. The Ourouss (myself) followed meekly 
behind on foot, with the rank and file and the numerous dogs, 
each with a picturesque name such as “Gautama’s Own”; “Killer 
of Beggars,’ and “Old Father of a Curved Tail.” 

The temple of the “Four Winds” resembled a large beehive, 
the bees droning their songs to the sun and steppe flowers. It 
had seventeen small wooden build- 
ings gay with banners of green 
cloth, horsetails swinging in the 
wind, and hundreds of cages with 
singing birds. At the sound of 
Chinese crackers and pistol shots, 
three purple herons perching on a 
beam of polished rosewood, flapped 
their wings with tiny silver bells 
attached to their flight feathers. 
Wooden balconies encircled the 
outside of the main building, each 
with its quota of Lamas _ busily 
turning the “prayer wheels,” the 
novices intoning the never ending 
“Om Mani Pad Me Om!’—the 
prayer to Gautama—Buddha. 
ao Bogle Se The festivities began with a 

Courtesy of Captain Anderson strange whistling and the deafening 


ate 


awn—the true hospitality of the Mare’s milk supplies the basis for the fiery drink known as arak, roar of kettle drums accompanied 


“Eppes. milk with 4 jou of nen T “old salad ene pe by the clash of bronze plates and 
Davin jae = ea § mucks buy this liquor from the Tatars, and it is known as e pel cepayeveee e ] 

Bence goat and a SWZz) liquid - good - for - man - bad-for-women-and-too-expensive-to-be devil eater R od and : Yellow 

aby camel from the “guest teat,” bought-for-venerable-ancestors.” Lamas formed a circle before the 

- t=) . « 

1e center tent of the veiled statue of 

amp distinguished by en ee ee Buddha, clapping 


= 4) their hands and bend- 
pay ing their knees in a 


& a 

. é slow twisting dance. 

= 2 ate DEY s The dance lasted for 
ae pe AG ecu Se over an hour until, at 


a sign given by the 


vith blood, snails in “Crawl into my belly, oh snake, and poison my heart with hate, hate against our enemies, the Arch Lama, the par- 

aged” mutton fat, a white race of Muscovy.” Thus its wearer supplicated the Amulet of Wisdom and Hate, the ticipants fled from 

tew of king sturgeon hammered silver snake on the left. The amulet of Warning Hands seen on the right is worn 
by the women as a protection against infidelity. 


the temple swinging 
their hands in an 
ecstasy of religious 
fury. 

Outside in the in- 
tense sunlight I drew 
a long breath trying 
to free” my “lungs 
from the fumes of 
the joss sticks and 
burning dung cakes 
sprinkled with raw 
musk. The march 
back to the “guest 
tent” resulted in a 
veritable triumph for 
the lonely Ourouss 
traveler. Under the 
spell of the moaning 
hunting horns and 
the soft music of 
native violins, the 
women formed a long 
chain in front of my 
bullock cart, hired 
from a Lama carry- 
ing an empty begging 
bowl. 

First one voice, 
then another, joined 
the melody of the 
violins in a hymn to 
Buddha the “Lotus 
of Eternity.” More 


aggerated for my TYPICAL KALMUCKS © Press Cliché voices picked up the 


ringing words of the 


of the “Four Winds.” the embroidered shirts which represent months of patient labor. Their faces show clearly their By CTde a d .song, the 
Young men, led Mongol and Chinese blood. (Con’d on page 46) 
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VULTURES OF ‘RELIGION. 


Exploiting the Pilgrims at Benares—How the Fakir Trains for 
His Profession—The Art of Reclining on Iron Spikes 


By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 


Mr. Mukerji is the author of “The Face of Silence” and other books on 
India, which is his native land. He has lived in America for a number 
of years and the following article deals with an incident which occurred 


a FTER half an hour 
Ao philosophy I hun- 
ger for the common 

things of life,” the holy man 

of my boyhood used to say. 
I had been spending some 
strenuous philosophic days 

With his bedding strapped to his ith one of the holy men of 


back this pilgrim has arrived at the > : pie 
holy city of Benares to bathe in the senares so I decided, by way 


sacred Mother Ganges. He is one Of a change, to visit the 
of thousands of pilgrims who come fakirs along with my Amer- 
See ae ee ican traveling companion, Mr. 
they are sure of attaining Paradise Eagles. After passing the 
if their ashes are scattered on the tesidential districts of 
bosom of the Ganges. Benares we reached the tem- 
ple of Beni Madhav. This 
was originally a Hindu temple dating from the first century. 
But when the Mohammedans gained complete ascendency in 
the seventeenth century in Northern India, they decided to smash 
the old Hindu temple in order to erect a mosque to the glory 
of Allah with its bricks 
and stones. It is said that 
before they could hurl 
their battering rams against 
the ancient structure they 
had to hack their way 
through thousands of 
white-clad Brahmins. 
With prayers on their 
lips and weaponless hands, 
the Brahmins faced the 
onslaught of the Mussul- 
mans! Strange though it 
may seem that wholesale 
slaughter of the priests 
produced its effect later. 
After the temple had 
been broken down, the 
mosque was erected in its 
place with the temple’s 
blood-stained stones. But 
such is the power of sacri- 
fice that the house of 
Allah is still called by the 
Hindu name—the tower of 
Beni Madhav, or Shiva. 
As we passed we stopped 
to admire and praise its 
beauty and architectural 
cunning. From the mos- 
que of Beni Madhav we 
went past a procession of 
students going to their 
studies in the Hindu Uni- 
versity. Dressed in flow- 
ing robes and white tur- 
bans like young Romans, ~~ , “ 
they drew after them their 
heliotrope and ash-colored 


os a 2 
anadian Pacific Steamships 


Courtesy 


and blown by the breeze. hiisi ; lott the saline wae 
usiness to exploit the gullible pilgrims. 

aoe ge we DEGRA as prepared oils and unguents enable the f 
e temple o iswanath, these inhospitable beds. 


the. central shrine of 


during a recent trip to the East—EnpirortaL Note. 


MORTIFYING THE SINFUL FLESH 


t The bed of spikes is one of the most spectacular devices used by the ascetics 
shawls, worn toga-fashion and holy men of India for mortifying the sinful flesh and exalting the soul. It 
is also a very effective machine for the religious charlatan who makes it his 

A few weeks’ training and some specially 
> fakir to spend a few hours daily on one of 
L e be After collecting enough alms for a square meal—or more 
if the pilgrims are numerous—he knocks off work for the day. 


Benares. This shrine was built to house Shiva after the Moham®) 
medans had destroyed the God’s old home, Beni Madhav. The@ 
present shrine is nondescript in color and character. If it was 
pointed out to an outsider, he would take it for anything but 
the most important shrine. But the appearance of the temple 
is negligible compared with its psychic reality. It is the Vatican 
chapel of the church of Hinduism. Here the highest Brahmimgy 
of India has to worship humbly as a child. Here women and 
men from all provinces of India, from Tibet, Afghanistan, South} 
Africa, America and the Philippines come to do worship. The 
power that all the pilgrims create by centering their hopes off 
salvation in this shrine cannot be measured. a 
As my American friend expressed it, “Say what you like 
against worshiping stones, I am convinced men make God byp 
their adoration. Look at them going in—not one pilgrim’s face} 
looks illumined. 
“After spending ten minutes in the shrine, before that stone, 
they are apparently carried into another world. After looking 
at the light on those faces can you say that they are the sameé 
people who went in? Each one has put on the mantle of ecstasy, 
aS your guru puts it.” 
Though it gave me 
pleasure to hear Mg 
Eagles speak such glowing 
words my mind was _ not 
interested in spiritual life 
and God’s glory. I was 
eagerly looking for the 
fakirs, those vultures of 
religion who live by ex- 
ploiting the pilgrims’ gen 
erosity and credulity. 
At last we reached the 
ghat on the terrace of 
which the fakirs were as 
sembling, There they were, 
shy as foxes and naive as 
babies. Seeing us come, 
one fellow lay down on 
the road and began to beat 
his chest with both fists. 
He was clamoring, “O 
stranger, O foreigner, have 
pity on one whose intes 
tines are being eaten by 
remorse. I committed 
grave sins. Now I chastise 
myself in public in order 
to atone for them. Have 
pity on a sinful one. Keep 
me alive with your charity 
so that I can suffer long 
for my sins.” 
Mr. Eagles listened to 
this painful tale and tossed’ 
the fellow ten cents in In- 
dian money. The moment 
the rascal got his pittance 
he sat up erect and ceased 
lamenting over his sins. 
The next man we came | 
to was a long-haired, pro- | 
fusely bearded fakir sitting | 
on a bed of nails. We had © 
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ag} the fellow before. 
Ho, old friend, do 
Heerecosnize’ ust7) I 
Sed. 
Indeed, I do, particu- 
aly your foreign friend 
Hb gives alms like a 
How much does he 
wnt now?” asked Mr. 
Hples. “Are you well?” 
Now that my _nail- 
Msoning is healed,” an- 
wred the fakir, “give 
@ one rupee, thirty-six 
ts. After all I am 
ir old acquaintance.” 
HNo. I will give you 
re, if you tell us why 
yg do this?’ Do you not 
fel pain? Sitting on the 
g@nts of nails cannot be 
measant,’ said Mr. 
Beles. 
For two more rupees, 
will enlighten thee,” 
weained the rogue. “I 
mi you a lot the last 
Ge in our village. But 
Mwill tell you more, if 
Mi pay.” 
@‘Done,” agreed Mr. 
gles, “I will give one 
dlar, three rupees.” 


@‘You see, O thunder THE ASCETIC DISCOURSES 
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charity,” began the Judging by his nonchalant manner as he discourses with his friends, this fakir is not in the least disturbed by his 
@roit fakir, ‘‘no money bed of spikes. His couch is perhaps less comfortable than the Occidental chaise longue which it resembles, but it 


@i be made by serving 
> sircar, the govern- 
@nt. Men with college 


is not too trying for one whose flesh is hardened by years of practice. By the side of the bed is the inevitable 
alms-pot which no pilgrim is permitted to ignore. 


dprees hardly make thirty-five rupees per month. Can any self- little by working nine hours a day. The day was given to man 
Mpecting man take such paltry salary when he is burdened with _ not that he might toil like a donkey, but that he might explore 
Wie and children? I ask you.” the realms of fancy. So I came hither. I examined the stunts 


“Nel, nehi, beshak—no, of course not,” we agreed. “Yet of all nail-sitters, all fire-walkers, and other fakirs whom for- 


hbusands of Indian college graduates are doing it,” we added. _eigners call holy men. 


The imbecility of alien visitors is a gay 


he fakir’s eyes blazed with indignation. He resumed his thing. At last I went to a nail-sitter and begged him to teach me 
gk. “I could not sit in a fly-covered room in a city earning so the art of sitting on sharp steel.” 


im TES OF YOGIS Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamships 
aciated bodies smeared with white ashes indicate the sanctity of the Hindu yogis. According 
their ascetic belief the body is nearly worthless and life itself a cruel illusion. Their supreme _ 
tsire is to unite their Souls ‘with the divine spirit, and perhaps achieve a knowledge which will 

' ‘ givé them power over men and natural phenomena. 


; 


“You mean you chose your career?” 
asked my American friend. 

“Yes, O fathoms of benevolence,’ he 
flattered Mr. Eagles, then went on, “I had 
not only chosen my harsh career, for 
harsh it is, but a good teacher, a man 
who would not brook any carelessness on 
my part. He was kindness itself. With- 
out charging a penny he showed me how 
to rub my person with oil and a special 
kind of herb-juice. After these had 
numbed my sensitiveness, he ordered me 
to occupy my place. At first I went and 
sat in gingerly fashion on my bed of iron 
thorns, for I had had a bed of this kind 
made for me.” 

“What do you mean?” we asked. 

“There are five families of smiths here 
who make their living by manufacturing 
these beds of pikes,” he answered. 

“Quite an industry. Needs no protec- 
tive tariff, I take it,’ Mr. Eagles re- 
marked facetiously. 

Without noticing my friend, the fakir 
continued. “The numbness of my senses 
wrought by drugs lasted three hours. 
Since the first experience of mine I made 
it a rule to sit here two hours every morn- 
ing—rather a long time. It seems long 
when you sit on nails.” 

“How long do you sit now?” I asked. 

“Never more than two hours in the 


morning, - and ~-sometimes 
an hour before sundown. 
But that requires the extra 
expenditure of oil, herb- 
juice and rubbing. . . . It 
all depends on the nature 
of my market. If their 
numbers are great and if 
the pilgrims are eager to 
pay me, I sit on this bed 
of pikes three hours in the 
afternoon sometimes. But 
as a rule I make enough in 
two hours’ time in the 
morning. Then ! knock 
off work.” 

“How long did it 
you to master this 
Do you use any 
now?” asked Mr. E 


eager to know the 


month’s time. I take every 
precaution even now. 
After all I am no f 
Though i 


wise to b 
month I did 
self carefully : 
a result I was scratched | il, had to go t docio: “But, 
fora day. About ten d ve v ; 


from this public. 


The panorama of shrin 


Pe : 5 at s x nearly f 
o the water come ul from all parts oi India to cleanse their s 
sacred cities in the world. Six hundred years before Christ it was £ 
Despite its crowds of beggars, its filth, and its crowded streets, Benares 


ee A oe 
€ people misiak 


o iles along the banks of the holy Ganges. 
ouls of sin and to eure their bodies of illness. 


TRAVEL 


been sick. This publica 
awiully mean-minded. & 
they find out that we, fim 
nail-sitiers, are hable to ig 
sick, they won’t patromme 
us. Jt is a hard life tha 
we lead.” 
“How much do you 
make per day?” asked Ma 
Eagles. 
be truthful, 
answered 
murely, “I make in tm 
hours what a college grag 
uate clerk does im fifteg 


days m a governme 
ofice. It is not a ; 
trade — besides the hang 


we undergo am 


paid his stip 
then ashes 


shouted fakir 

should holy? I 
an honest nail-sitte 
What need have I to & 


sir, holines 


Courtesy Canatian Pacific Steams” 
7 


Down the steps that leaq 
Benares is one of the olde 


amous, and for centuries wealthy Hindus have been building temples ber 
2 remains one of the most impressive cities in the Orient. 
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‘hese Indians are at work on the symbolic picture of “The Pollen Boy” on the floor of the author’s studio at Oraibi. 


nd 


LAYING ON THE COLORS 
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The chief shaman, or medi- 


e man, sits on the extreme left, directing the work, and under no conditions permitting his face to be caught by the camera. The two neophytes, 
ssistants to the shaman, are doing the actual work of making the picture by spraying colored sands between the thumb and first and second fingers 
of the right hand. This is said to be the first photograph ever made of sand-painters at work. 


THE NAVAJO SAND-PAINTERS AT WORK 


AND-PAINTINGS are as old as art itself and their origin 
is lost in the centuries before man wrote history. They 
are made today by the Pueblos, Navajos, Apaches, and in 
uder manner, by Cheyennes, Arapahoes and Blackfeet. African 
erbers also do sand-painting, but of all the peoples who prac- 
So far as IT have been 


e it, the Navajos are the most skilled. 


le to learn, no white per- 
n has been able to make 

perfect sand-painting, 
id I believe J am the first 
be permitted to translate 
e exact meaning of one 

these symbolic pictures, 
Up to the summer of 
125, when J determined to 
e the worl actually done, 
>» white woman had ever 
fen =permitted to watch 
e making of a _ sand- 
ainting, As a matter of 
act, not more than one or 
vo other white women 
yer had geen a completed 
ork of this kind, The ob- 
et of the painting with 
nd is first of all religious; 
scondly, symbolical, usu- 
ly of some mythological 
ble; and, thirdly, to cure 
Iness on the part of one 

more members of the 
ibe, The preparation of 
de colored sands for use 
1 the painting——the tech- 


The Sacred Art of the Medicine Man—How Sand-Paintings Are Made 


3y LAURA ADAMS ARMER 
As told to H, H. DUNN 


PREPARING FOR A PAINTING 


Ong of the objeets of sand-painting among the Navajos is the healing of the 

sick, These two assistants of the shaman, or medicine man, are putting up the 

framework of a jacal in which a sand-painting is to be made to relieve the illness 
of one of the tribe’s members. 


nique of which will be described later—is a very serious cere- 
monial, the steps in which, as well as in the actual painting it- 
self, are closely guarded in the mind of the shaman, 

For some years, however, I had been spending the greater part 
of each summer among the Navajos, whose reservation sur- 
rounds that of the Hopi, or Moqui, on three sides, and had been 


painting on canvas pic- 
tures symbolical of events 
in the rich and _ colorful 
mythology of the Navajos. 
During these years I 
gained not a little of the 
confidence of the older 
men and women of the 
tribe, which is growing in 
numbers and wealth, but 
still preserves its racial 
unity amid the solitudes 
of the great American 
Desert. I also had, and still 
have, a very good friend in 
Ti-Ka-Na (Tee-Kah-Nah), 
favorite daughter of the 
chief shaman of the Hopi. 
Moreover, I had obtained 
my studio in Oraibi every 
summer from Mr. Hubbell, 
the Indian trader there, 
who was a_ confidential 
friend of the leaders of 
both the Navajo and Hopi. 

Thus fortified I asked, 
in an indirect manner, 
through some of my Na- 


IN A NAVAJO PUEBLO 


The life in the Navajo pueblos is one of the most colorful spectacles in the Southwest. Unlike many other Indian tribes, the Navajos are not a 


vanishing race and their numbers are steadily increasing. 


Photo Courtesy Paramount Famous Lasky Corporation 


d In 1867 there were about 9,000 Navajos; today they number upwards of 34,000. After ~ 
a century or more of dearly acquired experience they have learned to appreciate the rights of ownership. Today the Navajos possess over two ™ 


million sheep, thousands of goats and cattle and considerable wealth from the newly discovered oil wells now being operated on their reservation. — 


vajo friends, for permission to see the making of a painting with 
sand. I followed this request with another through Mr. Hub- 
bell, and, a week later, persuaded Ti-Ka-Na to enlist the aid of 
her father in support of my wish. For a month I heard noth- 
ing of my unusual request, and then one brilliant day in July, 
as I was painting alone in my studio, ‘a tall, dignified and hand- 
some Navajo silently and suddenly appeared in the always-open 
door. He was dressed in a garnet-colored velveteen shirt, buck- 
skin trousers and a vivid crimson sash, while his arms and neck 
were garlanded with silver and turquoise jewelry, all hand-made 
by the primitive silversmiths and stonecutters of the Navajo 
lands. Behind him walked another Indian, almost equally tall 
and with nearly as much diginity as the shaman, though with 
less jewelry. Back of both came Mr. Hubbell, to act as inter- 
preter. For two or three minutes no one spoke, while the eyes 
of the two visitors roved over my collection of paintings of 
Navajo mythological subjects. 

Then the shaman saw a painting I had done of one of the 
sacred, stone-crowned hills, on which the Navajos believe their 
Gods meet, not unlike the Olympus of the ancient Greeks. Just 
beneath this was hanging a symbolical picture of the Fire God, 
based on descriptions given me by one of the oldest men of the 
Navajos. The shaman recognized both pictures; his naturally 
hard, proud expression softened, and he said to Mr. Hubbell: 

“They are very good. The woman has strong medicine. We 
will make for her the picture in sand in four days.” 

That was all that was said regarding the sand-painting, but 
the shaman stayed in the studio more than an hour, paying no 


attention whatever to the pictures of Indians, their hogans, 
horses, or any material subjects. But he paused for some time in 
front of each painting of mythological symbolism, and told in= 
his own language the story of the figure, figures, or scene repre-" 
sented. There were some twenty of these, and I believe that 


theirs was the ultimate influence which won for me permission ” 


to see the painting in sand. He showed plainly that profane / 


art had no appeal for him, and I could feel that there was a | 


bond of art, invisible but strong, binding his work as a painter 4] 


in sand, and mine as a worker in oils. 


The fourth day passed, however, and the shaman did not re- ; 
On the morning of the fifth day, he stood again in the | 


turn. 
doorway, accompanied this time by two assistants, all dressed 
in the height of finery. When he learned that we had expected 


him on the day previous, he merely said, not as an excuse, but 4} 


as an explanation to one who did not understand: 

“One does not count the first day in reckoning time.” 

The shaman brought with him charcoal and white and yellow 
sandstone in large lumps. One of his assistants was dispatched 


to a cliff some two miles away to get red sandstone, while the } 
First of ¥ 


medicine-man set about preparing the other materials. 
all, the cement floor of the studio was swept four times, once 


to the north and once to the south, east and west, though it had q 
been perfectly clean and newly washed when the painter came in. }) 


During the whole of the sweeping in each direction, which was 
done with a brush broom of peculiar design, a slow chant was 
kept up in an undertone. 
been able to obtain the words or the meaning of this chant, but 


Neither Mr. Hubbell nor myself have { 
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probably varies with 
direction of the 
eeping, and is an in- 
ration to the god of 
th of the cardinal 
ints of the compass. 
When the sweeping 
is finished, white, 
nd-blown sand from 
nes outside Oraibi 
is brought in, after 
shaman had walk- 
to these dunes, se- 
ted the sand, and 
ng another chant 
er it. This sand was 
read evenly, about 
e inch deep, on the 
or, over a_ space 
me seven or eight 
st long by five or six 
st wide. After the 
ad was spread and 
hoothed down with a 
curved _ stick, 


. 


-d in his sash, 
edicine man delivered 
invocation over it, 
aich Mr. Hubbell said 


it to disturb 
ind, and a prayer to 
the gods to grant 
ccess in the making 
the picture. 

While the assistants 
ere preparing this un- 
jual “canvas” for the 
pbrk of the master- 
tist, the shaman was 
inding the yellow 
id white sandstone, and the charcoal, 
parately to powder in a stone metate 
hich we borrowed from the household 
‘ the Hopi shaman. No ordinary stone 
ould serve, and proceedings were delay- 
H until Ti-Ka-Na could be found, and 
=r family’s own metate produced. Pres- 
itly, the assistant arrived with the lumps 
t red sandstone, and these, too, were re- 
uced to powder. The Navajo shaman 
ould not reveal his name, because, he 
uid, “it is known only to the gods and to 
iyself ; if I tell it, I shall lose the favor 


f those who rule,’ meaning the gods. He 
oured the sand’ into three piles—red, 
ellow and white, and the charcoal into 


nother. Then he made a fourth pile, 
rown, by mixing the red, yellow and 
lack, and a fifth which he called “blue,” 
ut which seemed to me merely dark gray, 
y mixing white and yellow and black. 

As each pile was completed, a chant 
‘as intoned over it, and, when all the 
iles were finished, the shaman, going out- 
de, rubbed his hands with some of the 
rift sand, and cast a handful of it in 
ach of the four cardinal directions. Then 
e returned, and kneeling a trifle to the 
ast of the center of the level bed of white 
und on the floor, sang another chant, or 
rayer. Without moving his knees he 
sached over to the pile of yellow sand, 
icked up a pinch of it, and, allowing the 
rains to run slowly and thinly between 
ie thumb and first and second fingers of 
le right hand, drew the inner of the two 
nall circles shown at the center of the 


WITHIN A MEDICINE LODGE 


The medicine man’s canvas is sand; his pigments are colored powders made of dry earth 
and sandstone. With these simple mediums he creates designs of amazing richness and beauty. 
His conventional representations of gods, mountains and heavens, of animals, birds and 
plants are created with a skill that is extraordinary. This picture, the first photograph 
ever made of the interior of a medicine lodge, shows the shamans chanting over a newly 


completed picture. 


oS 


oe -s : 
BELLES OF THE TRIBE 


Navajo women are not permitted to see sand- 
painting except in case of sickness. Then the 
female suffering from disease is allowed to look 
upon the picture the shaman has made to cure her. 
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photograph at the 
head of this article. In 
the same manner, he 
laid another circle 
around this one, in 
blue, or gray, and then 
still another in yellow. 

The next step was 
the drawing of the hu- 
man figure, the por- 
teaiti-of “Tas. teen 
Ishki, the Pollen boy. 
When this figure was 
completed, the shaman 
arose, the sand where- 
on he kael twas 
smoothed out, and his 
two assistants took up 
the work, while he sat 
at one: 7end ‘of- the 
drawing, directing 
them carefully in each 
item of the painting. 
The plan of the draw- 
ing was entirely his, 
and in all probability 
he alone knew what 
the finished work was 
to represent. These 
shamans, who also are 
clever sleight-of-hand 
performers and really 
do know a great deal 
of the medicinal values 
of certain plants, keep 
their knowledge very 
closely to themselves, 
for their rivals are not 
few and with the busi- 
ness of medicine mak- 
ing, he who keeps the 
closest mouth also 
holds the longest job. 

The technical work of making the 
painting reminded me of nothing so much 
as a pair of pastry cooks squirting whip- 
ped cream or frosting on the top of a 
cake, except that the Indians used their 
three fingers and the cupped palms of 
their hands, rather than a bulb. Their 
lines were marvelously clear and exact, 
while their mass coloring was evenly laid 
on, each bit of heavy color being truly 
bordered by a lighter. They worked from 
the center outward, and as each assistant 
moved backward, the sand whereon he 
had knelt was smoothed with the boome- 
rang-like sacred stick of the shaman, 
toward the outer edge of the bed of sand. 
The figures, of course, are all symbolic, 
and each is as fixed in outline as the Great 
Pyramid. Successive shamans for un- 
counted centuries have been drawing these 
same figures in these same colors in this 
same way, and ten years of apprenticeship 
without any pay whatever is the schooling 
each aspirant for shamansic honors must 
undergo. No wonder that their figures 
are accurate! 

When the picture was completed, the 
assistants retired outside, “washed” their 
hands in the drifted white sand of the 
desert, and stood behind the shaman while 
he intoned another incantation over the 
picture. I did not then doubt, and Mr. 
Hubbell has since assured me, that I was 
seeing all the deeply significant cere- 
monials with which the mythology of the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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_MANSIONS OF THE CONQUISTADORS 


Feudal Splendor in Mexico City—Seeking an Audience at the President’s Palace—Celebrating 
the Anniversary of Independence 


By WILLIAM SPRATLING 


With Illustrations by the Author 


AIN has been falling this afternoon in the City of Palaces. 
R The elegant Avenida Madero is still wet and gleaming; 

the green lustrousness of the Alameda seems greener for 
it and the blue and white azulejos of the House of Tiles gleam 
all the fresher in the rays of a late afternoon sun. Automobiles, 
slow-moving, fill this Fifth Avenue of Mexico; toward the east, 
ten blocks beyond and across the Zocalo, the shining front of the 
Palacio Nacional looks gold and red in the distance. 

As I stand-at the corner of San Juan and the Avenida, the 
streets to my left and to my right both lead directly to the im- 
minence of blue mountains on either side. In this city all streets 
point to the mountains. This is Mexico! 

I have never encountered a city like this before. Somehow 
in parts, it is European—now bad French, now Italian of the 
sixteenth century. 
But there is always 
that in the air 
which belies these 
suggestions of cos- 
mopolitan- 
TSI eee eL ers 
something savage 
here that lies just 
beneath the sur- 
face; something a 
little »bya-t bia. ti C 
about the most ele- 
gant palaces in 
their blood - red 
tezontle of vol- 
canic rock and that 
mere massiveness 
which protects 
against  earth- 
quakes. The very 
formations of the 
mountains which 
surround the city 
are significant of 
things created and 
destroyed in some 
violent manner. 
And who knows 
what lies under- 
neath the floor of 
the Valley. Per- 
haps internally it 
is, like the two 
great volcanoes 
over there toward 
the east, merely 
the crust of an an- 
cient and vast vol- 
canic crater. 

Mex and es: 
Pie nash: ou. dit 
it must have been 
about the middle 
of the last century : 
—himself noted Se Sas f 
the phenomena of 
E] Petton—that lit- 
tle volcanic tooth 
of a mountain, 
which, sometime in 
the early part of 
the nineteenth cen- 
tun, pou si hve d 
through this crust 
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The Palace of the Emperor Iturbide could hardly be equaled anywhere, certainly not on this con- 
tinent, for feudal splendor.” 


TRAV 


and appeared there one morning to astonish all who saw it, im 
cluding the entire City of Mexico, fifteen minutes away ; at least 
today it is fifteen minutes away from the capital by the trolley 
line which carries people out to enjoy the benefits of mud baths 
hot springs, and the other things which resulted from the 
Gargantuan birth of El Pefion. (In a sense, one might sayy) 
El] Pefon emerged out of the left ear of Mexico!) : 

A City of the Viceroys—that is, of palaces. People from they 
remote parts of Mexico love to refer to the palaces of the capr 
tal. They are there, surely, but in what a state! The Palace of they] 
Emperor Iturbide, where I lived three summers, could hardly 
be equaled anywhere, certainly not on this continent, for feudal 
splendor, and how futile today the glories of this place. The 
great broad arched rooms of this first story which once housed 
the stables and 
carriages of 1 
empero r—af 
usurper—are now | 
trim and modern 
with plate glass” 
fronts, and provide 
the setting for the 
busy scenes of a 
restaurant and an- 
tique shop. But in- 
side, thou g 
mouldy, the gre 
body of this build- 
ing is litt 
changed. There are” 
five great patios 
and the ‘style of 
them is still the 
style of th@® 
plateresco.... 


.there are manym 
here, though one 
cannot afford to be 
sentimental about 
present-day uses 
of them. 

In the Avenida 
Isabel la Catolica 
there is one, now 
the central offices 
of a great express 
company. Further 
east, in that same 
older section of the 
city, there is. the 
Casa Altamirano 
in Pino Suarez. 
Here are thig 
glories of Spain in 


is the head of an 
Aztec serpent four 
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@etimes the children wear hats nearly as 
}ge as the sombreros of their elders. 


Mxico.” Here is Mexico itself. 


feet high, a fragment 
from Montezuma’s 
great Temple of the 
Sun, pillaged and 
placed) ie. € “by ca 
lieutenant of Cortez, 
the ofiginal owner. 
This house is frequent- 
ly referred to as the 
House of the Cannons, 
and the cannons of 
Cortez are ‘duplicated 
in stone for water 
spouts on the parapets. 
One block from here, 
all but hidden away 
between the sign 
boards and trivialities 
of a stationery shop, is 
tacwpia lal cemon nthe 
Condesa de Uluapa. 
In the court of this 
house one discovers 
something more than 
merely “Spain in 


It lives in the felicities of 


wvera-de-puebla tile, wrought-iron and miraculous arches. 
ry inch of it, for fact, has that intimate beauty of something 


ught with the hands. 


But this is one of the poorest sections 


Wlexico City. Five minutes from here is the Thieves Market, 


Yolador, and in the 
%2r direction, also 
tby, is one of the 
«rest markets of the 
, La Merced. 
n La Merced one 
in discovers evi- 
ices of something 
vy and vital taking 
ice in the shell of 
igs that are past. I 
i never think of the 
gnificence of the old 
avent of the Merced 
thout memories of 
. Atl, whom they call 
: genius of Mexico; 
the sculptor, Guil- 
imo Ruiz, and _ his 
hool of “direct ef- 
Bee ae SCHOOL OF 
alpturing for chil- 
en. It is a busy scene 
hich one may walk in 
there. Monkeys, 
nadillos, wolves and 
rhaps a bear or two, 
iong other things, 
ie the models for 
.ung Mexico to 
lulpture here. Chil- 
‘en in the early teens 
ay be found cutting 
rectly in stone and 
e product of their ef- 
rts, one feels, is real 
nd, directly in line 
ith the Aztec tradi- 
pn. All \ this takes 
ace in a vast open 
atio, architecturally a 
riect) gem of the 
lateresco, and far re- 
ioved from the tur- 
oil of the market life 
ist beyond the gates 
s though miles away. 
Pend. if | one is 
andering in that same 


direction, that is in 
the Mexico Viejo, 
there are many fasci- 
nating places to be 
explored. Many may 
be visited’ .m_. the 
space of a single 
morning’s walk. 
There is the church 
of the Santisima 
Trinidad, the Loreto, 
and then, back by the 
Casa Uluapa, the his- 
toric Hospital de 
Jesus, founded by 
Cortez (Cit still, con- 
tains one of the few 
portraits of the great 
conqueror). It is still 
the property of 
Cortez’s descendants, 
the Count Pignatelli. 
The estates of this 
same family are per- 
haps worth mention- 
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The market place in Mexico City is filled with 
picturesque figures. 


ing as an example of the absentee landlord system. Remaining 
in the family for the past six or seven generations, the past 
four generations had, until recently, enjoyed the fruits of these 
properties without having set foot on the soil of their domain. 
Picturing this sort of thing on a vast scale, it is easy to compre- 


Sombreros of enormous proportions hang like exotic fruits before the hat stores. 


hend how terrifically 
Mexico has been drain- 
ed of her riches, and 
to understand, in a de- 
gree, the violence of 
her persistent reaction 
against systems such as 
these. 

But the actual scars 
of the revolution in 
these parts are few, 
and where they once 
existed, recent govern- 
ments have either re- 
stored or completely 
rebuilt. In the great 
Plaza de la Constitu- 
cion and just to the 
right of the cathedral, 
is the magnificent 
stretch of the Palacio 
Nacional. Under the 
régime of the past two 
presidents this partic- 
ular building has not 
only been restored to 
the sheauty. of wi ts 
seventeenth century 
origin, the stucco sur- 
face having been re- 
moved, but an addi- 
tional story has been 
added—and from the 
standpoint of the archi- 
tect, most successfully. 

But the ones who 
have known Mexico 
for long miss some- 
thing from the Plaza 
itself. Before the time 
of Carranza there were 
great shade trees here 
with magnificent palms 
and oleanders like a 
luxuriant tropical 
screen just in front of 
the cathedral. Then, in 
the time of Carranza 
and the Huerta revolu- 
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In decorating the churches of Mexico City the Spaniards exhausted all 
the lavish resources of their imagination. Many domes are radiant with 
colored tiles. 


tion, the trunks of these trees became too useful for the opposi- 
tion. Snipers had an easy shot at the Palacio from here and at 
the rooms of the president himself; so the trees came down. 
The present careful gardening and the pretentious French sculp- 
ture one feels can hardly make up for that loss. 

Four hundred years of exciting history have been staged back 
and forth across this plaza. The Zocalo, they call it. Just be- 
hind the far corner of the cathedral there was recently unearthed 
a corner of the base of Montezuma’s Temple of the Sun. Prob- 
ably similar excavations in almost any section of the city would 
bring to light equally exciting bits. Bloody scenes took place 
here, followed by scenes of desperately active building. Beyond 
doubt that cathedral there is a monument to the energy of deter- 
mined men. The blood of Mexico went into its construction. The 
palaces of the grandees and of the viceroys were doubtless like- 
wise erected by similar thousands bent to the will of the con- 
querors. 

Old records of the building of the cathedral and the Sagrario 
go into tedious details of fixtures installed, of gold and silver 
altars; of jewel-laden madonnas, the robe of one of which, for 
instance, was incrusted with some 2,700 diamonds; of the pomp 
and show of the various processions attending the dedication of 
the different parts of the building as completed, and so on—al- 
most without end. 

Today the circumstances which produced an age like that are 
rapidly vanishing—are almost non-existent, and certainly will 
never be again. Even as far back as 1847, when the late Madame 
Calderon de la Barca wrote her charming commentaries on life 
in ‘Mexico—she was the wife of the first Spanish ambassador 
to Mexico after the war of the Independence—many symptoms 
were apparent which become a definite reality today. It has 
taken many years, and will doubtless take many more, for 
Mexico to be herself in the sense of being a country of, and for, 
Mexicans, not the Spanish; of being in a sense more of the 
American continent than of Europe. In spite of sour and periodi- 
cally pessimistic reports of well-trained journalists who have in 
the past briefly surveyed Mexico through the standards of a com- 
paratively well-governed and efficient United States, Mexico is 
undoubtedly getting somewhere. That means that if one wants 


TRAVE 


to see a feudal Mexico, a Mexico of the viceroys and the fra 
ments of a futile backward race, one must go to the M 

Nacional which is, incidentally, housed in an old palace and vet 
near the Zocalo. a ae _ 

On view here are the innumerable bad portraits in oil ¢ 
grandees and viceroys of the days when Spain had her heel 
this country and for more than three centuries. Even the chea 
relics of the Diaz régime which, in point of date, are today le 
than two decades removed, and which, in point of systems 0 
government, are now obsolete to the point of becoming a part ¢ 
Mexico’s fantastic colonial past. 

I must confess that I haunted these parts of the city well du 
ing my visit to Mexico. I had hoped to be able to make a pot 
trait sketch of Calles—that somehow never materialized. Thet 
were appointments made, at times I saw him to speak to hin 
at other times things interfered. It mattered very little. Bt 
there was a man! To see him in his own office, a considerat 
careful and forceful person, a ruler who kept governmental ac 
counts in his own handwriting; then again, as appearing on t 
day when he walked in a cortege through two miles of op 
streets back of the coffin of Obregon and at a time of great polit 
ical tension—it was difficult to realize that here was the sam 
man who went down to a fight in a bull ring to make sport fo 
a friendly ambassador. Here was a man at whom Will Roger 
had dared throw bread across a lunch table and who is said te 
have actually smiled and returned the compliment. 

On the morning when I presented my introduction at thi 
Palacio Nacional | remember there was some slight difficulty 1 
persuading the officer at the gate that the card was genuine. / 
matter of ten minutes or so, then I was shown directly into 
anteroom of the presidential chief-of-staff. Here there were ap 
parently only generals, all waiting patiently or conferring affablj 
with each other. What most impressed me was that I was no 


made to cool my heels but was received almost immediately. This 
sort of thing in Mexico is really a novelty—Mr. Morrow being 
practically the only one who has effected the innovation of 
definite appointments. . 


The blood of Mexico went into the construction of the great cathedral of 
basalt and sandstone, which is one of the finest religious edifices in Amer- 
ica. It was completed in 1667. — 


1aGUST, 1929 


is chief-of-staff was not only gracious and obliging but in- 
sreting to talk to. He promised to arrange an appointment for 
ig make a drawing of the president and then we talked some 
1g@f and I probably overstayed my time. I even started a por- 
‘aij Sketch of him and was just finishing when a young officer 
tq@ped in, smartly clicked his heels, and announced that the 
emr Presidente was waiting for mi general. As the general ex- 
ug himself and hurried away I gathered my portfolio and 
of and proceeded down the grand stairway into the patio, ar- 
ivig there at the same moment as did the President and his 

f-of-Staff at the opposite side. : 


was the lunch hour. The patio had been cleared of all out- 
ds. Two long lines of Yaqui guards were drawn up to form 
venue to the street and a corps of buglers started a blaring 
alte. Calles and his friend stepped into a waiting car; there 
7@ja moment as they passed me in which to lift my hat and 
ay; they both lifted theirs and smiled, the Chief-of-Staff say- 
igsomething like, “Until soon!” Then the car whisked out of 
patio and into the plaza and I put on my hat and walked out 
fhe same direction. 
probably took about two minutes to get outside the palace. 
@ it actually felt like fifteen, with five hundred instead of 
Yaquis on either side. And on the outside there was the 
$u:1 crowd who had waited to see the President of the Re- 
lic pass. The hard-faced captain of the guard saluted as I 
ased into the plaza. Perhaps by then he thought I might have 
1 a diplomat or even a fetrolero. Well, that morning had 
ea success! 
he Ministry of Education, the Zocalo, with its cathedral and 
Mpalace, and the Merced market were three points of a tri- 
e bounding the territory which, for me, included the most 
a#sinating scenes in the capital. Here were to be found the 
amazing evidences of the contrast between colonial and 


ie bells that hang in the twin towers of the cathedral may be heard 
‘oughout the city. Some of these bells date from the eighteenth cen- 
‘y and are notable for their size and the mellowness of their tones. 


modern Mexico. The 
daily flow of life 
Iyer € is ~ imeredible. 
Perev1S, a. Sort of 
Mie WS CSE GUO) i 
Mexico’s population 
of isolated communi- 
ties which are like so 
many small nations. 

On a corner by the 
cathedral I stopped 
to speak with an old 
Indian loaded with 
bright baskets. Ap- 
parently he is bound 
for market. 

“Did you make 
these in your home?” 
I asked. 

“Si, senior!” 

“But where is 
that?” 

“En mit tierra,” (in 
my country) he says. 

“But where is your 
country ?” 

“Por all a— 
Tepepam, sefior.” 

Tepepam is a vil- 


: \ a om 
: niet 
Sasememaic re | See 
oe ; 


lage less than ten 
miles from the 
capital ! 


The strangeness of 
this sense of isolation [255 | 
is only exceeded by ‘The Mexican peasant girls carry their large 
the curious “trade baskets of produce balanced on their heads 
psychology” ot these with incomparable grace. 
campesmos. It is no 
use to urge him to sell while en route to market. He is simply 
not interested. Not even if I offier him half again what he can 
get at his stall. He likes the idea of mingling and trading in the 
market itseli—of gossiping and of indulging an instinct to bar- 
gain. 

Like another old fellow I once spoke to in the plaza. He was 
laden with a hundred pounds or more of lozga corriente, cheap 
pottery. He could not be persuaded to sell one of his twenty- 
tive centavo bowls even though offered fifty for it. Instead, he 
preferred carrying it perhaps twenty blocks further to market, 
where he would have a chance to haggle over each piece, and, on 
the last day of the market, would probably sell out for the half 
of what it had cost him to produce his wares. In the Zocalo 
there are many such details equally incomprehensible to the for- 
eigner. But the innumerable venders of pulque, of pineapples, 
and mameys, who daily pitch their little stalls there are always 
fascinating to watch—or charming to talk to. 

The grandest day of all occurs here not on Christmas or New 
Year’s, but on the day of the Independencia. On that day all 
Mexico, regardless of the most bitterly opposed political par- 
ties, joins together in a clamorous and wildly enthusiastic thanks- 
giving to the name of Hildalgo, the little priest who was the 
father of their struggle for independence. It is like the French 
celebration of the fourteenth of July. Three times I have wit- 
nessed that remarkable celebration which takes place on the 
night of the sixteenth of September. 

This vast space in front of the Palacio is so jammed with peo- 
ple one can scarcely move in any direction. Fireworks of the 
most extravagant description explode overhead and burst into 
thousands of ‘stars. Bells of the cathedral, vaguely seen in the 
dim light from the flames in the square below, are, strangely 
enough, not being rung. Nevertheless, the towers are crowded 
with the gravely watching figures of literally hundreds of 
campesinos and obreros. The long facade of the palace, brilliant 
with the light of a thousand searchlights and with balconies hung 
with brocaded red velvet, is almost Roman in its splendor—a 
curious display in a popular government. The diplomatic corps 
and other elegantly gowned people can be seen thronging the bal- 
conies and the brilliantly illumined salons of the second floor. 
At eleven o’clock, the packed crowds below—and we. among 


(Continued on page 49) 
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FLOWING HIGHWAYS OF THE ARCTIC 


Life in Canada’s Northern Outposts of Civilizatton—Steamboating on Great 
Slave Lake—Some Twentieth Century Eskimos and Indians 


By LEWIS R. 


S a consequence of the ten-miles-long Smith Rapids of the 
A Slave River, the voyage from the end of steel—at Water- 
<t ways in Alberta, two hundred miles north of Edmonton— 
to the Arctic has to be made in two stages. The first is down 
the Athabaska and upper Slave to Fitzgerald, the second down 
the lower Slave and Mackenzie to Aklavik. Of the Athabaska 
voyage and the picturesque human tide which ebbs and flows 
along the “Life Line of the North,” I have written in a previous 
article. This article touches the highlights of the Great Slave Lake 
section where life has changed very little since the spacious days 
when the first 
pioneering Hud- 
sons | Biay “Com- 


ehilwy  wieeGlisies 
founded the early 
posts. 


The present six- 
teen-mile wagon 
road between Fitz- 
gerald and Fort 
Sionit dye vlad in 
forms the portage 
around the series 
of rapids inter- 
rupting the navi- 
gation of the Slave 


River between 
these points, has 
been in use since 


the inauguration of 
steamboat services 
in the final decades 
of the last century. 
Previous to that 
time the scows for 
the Mackenzie 
went on down the 
river, with short 
but extremely la- 
borious portages at 
each of the four 
main rapids. 

In the accounts 
of many journeys 
to the Mackenzie 
the Smith portage 
is spoken of as the 
worst place in the 
north for mos- 
quitoes. Several 
have gone farther 
yet, characterizing 
it as the worst 
place in the world 
on that score. The 
truth would appear 
to be that this his- 
toric road is not 
entitled to either 
distinction. Being 
more exposed to 
adutaici< Suet withe 
course of their 
carrying opera- 
tions, travelers 
have suffered more 
from flies and 
mosquitoes on the 
portage than else- 
where in their 
journeys. This has 


gt : 


Slave River. 


Now that steamboats 
Canada’s conquest of 
rigorous hardship, 


RUNNING THE RAPIDS 


It takes a skillful and courageous crew to pilot a heavy scow through the perilous rapids of the 
Long before the time of Mackenzie the dangerous rapids of the Slave River were 
known to the fur traders and the river has taken a heavy toll of lives and valuable cargoes. 


MEAL-TIME ON THE ATHABASKA 
go all the way to the Arctic via the Athabaska, Slave and Mackenzie Rivers 


the Far North is proceeding rapidly. 
1 ; shut off from the civilized world by snow 
summer has its discomforts, not the least of which are the 


mosquitoes. 


FREEMAN 


led them to give the road a worse name than it really deserves: 
bad as that is. As a matter of fact, in the breeze-swept cleari 
of both Fitzgerald and Fort Smith conditions are fairly bearab 
so far as the mosquito alone is concerned. It is the savag 


“bulldog” fly that is the real terror of the portage, 

With this ruthless vampire, thirst for blood is only an incident 
He is ravenously carnivorous. The end of his proboscis is a raz 
edged gouge, and with this he scoops out an eighth-of-an-ineh 
in-diameter disc of living flesh, to be carried off and devouré 
at leisure. 


By way of compensation, enough venom is lef 
behind to cause th 
region of @ 
bleeding —excava 
tion to swell to thi 
size and _ contow 
of a pigeon’s eg 
within a minute 6 
two. 

Nor is the pred 
atory bulldog Bb 
any means such | 
comparative 
lone-eagle as fi 
near-relation, tft 
gray horse-fly 6 
the America 
West. He does n@ 
darken the air with 
his swarms as d 
the mosquito ani 
sandfly in the vi 
cinity of their fa 
vorite haunts, bu 
he has a touch o 
the strate gia 
genius which ef 
ables him to com 
centrate where thi 
pickings are th 
juiciest. I wa 


ud : 


off the light of tht 
room. 

Fort Smith 
scattered over 


the soil 


of the bluff above 
the landing, look 
ing north for miles 
where the broaden: 
ing river wind 
away toward Grea 
Slave Lake. Thi 


It still remains, however, a land of 
and ice during the winter. Even the 
savage “bulldog” flies and ubiquitous 
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i nistra- 
headquar- 
s for North- 
t Territory - 
substantial 
ilding 
nkedbya 
lll - used 
ard tennis 
rt. A hotel, 
sion, police- 
bgracks, sev- 
ihe ata nS 
uses and 
ding stores, 
number of 
Ktered pr i- 
e homes and 
ringe of In- 
ans Nia Clas 


nae. pre-es 
mplete the 
ture, <The 
tings vary 
Paty,” bith t 
ese man- 


de features 
Linus the 
tel and Gov- 
ament build- 
r) are al- 
st identical 
r the remainder of the posts all the way to the Arctic. 

The Distributor, rocking gently in the waves from the tail of 
Rapids of the Drowned, awaited the mail and passengers 
bm the upper end of the portage. With her new three-hundred- 
1 barge bulging with the freight which had accumulated since 
rt previous sailing, she was ready to cast off and start north ou 
hat would be her second and final through voyage of the sea- 
n. The captain was anxious to move at once, it was explained, 
the hope of reaching and crossing the ever-treacherous Great 
ave Lake while the present spell of fair weather still held. As 
prompt start might well be the means of avoiding days and 
en weeks of tedious waiting, no time was to be lost in getting 
der way. 

And so, with but a few minutes’ halt in Smith, we were hurried 
. to the landing and bundled aboard the waiting steamer. Just 
the gangways were about to be drawn in it was noticed that 
e cows had not come yet. A hurried ’phone call to Fitzgerald 
sclosed that this important shipment—which was to provide 
e winter beef supply at several of the 
psts on the Mackenzie—had gone off 
1e Athabaska on the hoof, not to be 
eard from again. It appeared that 
e bibulous ’breed in charge had been 
o drunk more than to shoo them off 
nto the first stretch of the portage 
pad. When their herder lay down and 
rent to sleep the insect-pestered bo- 
ines had scattered to the four points 
f the compass in a very natural en- 
eavor to brush off their tormentors 
y charging through the undergrowth. 
s it would not do to leave without 
em, departure was indefinitely post- 
oned pending the result of the round- 


The respite seemed to offer an 
ypportunity to explore the old portage 
oad along the river, but the mos- 
uitoes drained blood and enthusiasm 
o fast in the half-hour that it took to 
vork up past the Rapids of the 
Drowned that I was glad to turn off 
m1 a side trail and seek the breezy 
lateau of Fort Smith. Drawn by a 
ummoning salvo of revolver shots (the 
ustomary invitation to all who might 
eel themselves concerned), I found an 


SCRAPING MOOSE HIDE 


The preparation of moose hide, the task at which these squaws are at work, is a slow and laborious process. 
In order to preserve the leather properly every vestige of fur must be removed. The Eskimos and Indians 
use the moose hide principally for shirts and moccasins. 


Courtesy Canadian National Railways 


Indian mothers give strange and often amusing names 
to the papooses they carry about on their backs. A 
first name is often taken from the first object the 
mother sees after the child’s birth. 
a name and “Rabbit’s Lung” is another. 
names typical of the North are Elsie Drymeat, Maria 
Never-Cries, Lucy Rat and Peter Snow-shoes. 
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Indian dance 
just getting 
under way in 
one of the eat- 
ing - shacks. 
Music and the 
dancing floor 
were furnished 
by the house, 
which reim- 
bursed itself 
by the sale of 
re freshments. 
T he measures 
tO: saweene 
mostly Red 
River jigs, va- 
riations of old- 
fashioned 
square dances 
and a rather 
diverting pur- 
suit-dance ap- 
propriately 
Ca lbedes “ihe 
Rabbit.” 

A couple of 
fiddles, played 
Arkansaw- 
Prag: lie 1 
wise, provided 
the music. The 
airs were jigs and reels of about the same character as those to 
which the old quadrilles and lancers were trodden. The Red 
River jig has been shuffled by moccasined feet during a couple 
of centuries of trading-post history. It is said to have been in- 
spired originally by the mating-dance of the prairie chicken. The 
two participants face one another and engage in a simple shuffling 
pas seul that lasts until one is exhausted and calls for a substitute 
to carry on the contest. A vigorous Red River reeler will often 
wear down three or four partners. 

In the good old days when the spirits of the dancers were fired 
with a “regale” of rum the classic Red River jig might have been 
buck-and-winged with a deal of fervor; as shuffled on sweet 
strawberry pop at a Slave River eating-house of the present day 
it is one degree drearier than the soporific abdominal wiggle 
of a Port Said couchee-couchee girl dancing for a group of 
steamer tourists. 

The square-dances have a bit more animation than the gentle 
jig, but the liveliest of them seemed deadly tame when one re- 
called the old mining camp dance halls 
of Arizona where the call of “Swing 
“em till their trotters crack” was inter- 
preted literally, and where a man who 
couldn’t hit the chandeliers with his 
girl’s heels was rated of no account as 
a dancer. The Fort Smith fiddler had 
one call that promised action. “Tuck 
your little birdies under your wing!” 
was the gist of it. But even that open 
encouragement fired not the most 
ardent half-breed to swing his partner 
with enough abandon to lift her moc- 
casined feet from the dance-hall floor. 

The local ladies bring all their chil- 
dren to these impromptu dances, even 
to the nursing stock. When a mother 
gets up to dance, custom demands, or 
rather permits, that she deposit any 
non-walking offspring in the nearest 
unoccupied lap. I accepted without 
demur, or even suspicion, a not too 
fragrant bundle of this kind when it 
was dumped upon me by a dancing 
mother rising from the next chair. I 
even said “goo-goo” and “da-da” to 
the gurgling savage and tickled its bare 
brown toes till they tried to curl round 
my finger in wriggling ecstasy. 


“Leaf” is such 
Other odd 


WINTER AND SUMMER HAULING 


In northern Canada the dog team remains the principal means of over- 
land transportation. That the dogs’ tasks may vary greatly is apparent 
from these two pictures. 


But when a bob-haired ‘breed flapper 
came jazzing across the whole length of 
the room with a puling papoose I had seen 
her filch from a non-dancing Slavi squaw, 
my quickened perceptions instantly tracked 
the inspiration of the whole “night nursery” 
movement to a grinning group of conspira- 
tors hovering in the background—some 
young /Hudson’s Bay clerks being trans- 
ferred to Resolution, Rae and the Liard. 

So I rose and, with a motion practically 
continuous from the one with which I took 
delivery of the noisome package, passed it 
on to the top of the cigar case on the 
cashier’s counter. If there was any truth 
in the accusation that I was not entirely 
ignorant of the fact that there was a sheet 
of tanglefoot flypaper already occupying 
the top of that case, it was the first occa- 
sion I ever found the inspiration of a really 
constructive idea in the movies. At the 
time my only regret was the lack of a stack 
of custard pies to shy at the instigators. 

It is doubtless because one is inclined to 
expect perfervid action from a function 
that is opened with a salvo of pocket artil- 
lery that a Slave River dance proves so 
disappointing. The baby-flypaper incident 
was about all that lifted a corner of the 
sodden pall of gloom pervading this one. 
The only other diversion was one brought 
about when a half-drunk and wholly hu- 
morous white trapper paraphrased the summons of the caller into 
“Take your Squaws for the Squawdrille!” thereby bringing down 
on himself the wrath of the meti element. There were no fisti- 
cuffs (’breeds rarely force physical hostilities unless well fortified 
with liquor), but there was much argument, as naive as illumina- 
tive, as to who was and who wasn’t a squaw. Laws may be 
scarce north of fifty-three, but amenities and conventions mul- 
tiply as latitude mounts. 

‘There were no further signs of the inebriated owner of the 
missing beef, but by midnight friends operating on his behalf 
had driven on to the steamer enough of his bush-wandering steers 
to satisfy the principal down-river meat commitments. The Dis- 
iributor pushed off without further delay. Daylight found her 
following one of the many winding channels criss-crossing just 
such a delta as that through which we had approached Lake 
Athabaska. A few hours later, as the flat skyline of the northern 
matshes merged into the greenish-gray of the southerly shallows 


A STITCH IN TIME 
Sewing machines now 
housewife’s work in many parts of the Arctic. 


of Great Slave Lake, it was evident that we should have to pg 
the penalty of waiting for the cows at Smith. Comparative 
quiet as it was in the protected river, the vantage of the pil 
house revealed whitecaps outside. 

Great Slave Lake, with anything stronger than a summe@| 
zephyr stirring, is no place for a shallow-draught stern-wheel 
pushing a barge. It is not so much that such a combinatiom) 
will not navigate safely in a light breeze and the waves ther 
from, but rather that the whole hundred miles of the souther 
slope of the lake between the mouth of the Slave and the outle 
offers only two or three very inadequate shelters if the wind§} 
become stronger. The open roadstead of Fort Resolution is 
one of these; steamers, irrespective of the weather of thé) 
moment, always get away from there just as quickly as cargo) 
and passengers can be discharged and picked up. : 

As winds strong enough to keep a stern-wheeler in sheltep 
often continue for many days at a time during the short open 
season, we were fortunate in having the present breeze die dow! 
sufficiently by noon to make the short traverse to Resolutio 
appear feasible. Temporary buoys and saplings planted an the 
shallows show the way to deeper water, and then it is only; 
matter of coasting the low-lying shore to the precarious pot 
beyond the western end of the delta triangle. With a clea 
water-line horizon to the north, the immensity of the lake i 
evident. Great Slave is larger than either Erie or Ontario 
and accurate surveys may establish it as not inferior in size f 
Huron. Great Bear, to the north, is still larger, and is believet 
in time may be shown to have a water surface at least equal to 
that of Lake Michigan and possibly even Superior, long rated a 

: the largest lake on the continent. 

At the time of the first. Franklin expedt 
tion, over a hundred years ago, the only 
port on Great Slave Lake was Fort Provi 
dence, located on the north shore and not 
to be confused with the present post of the 
same name on the upper Mackenzie. It was 
from there that the young British naval 
officer led his ill-equipped party overland 
to the mouth of the Coppermine on the 
Arctic—and it was to Providence that the 
pitiful remnants of the expedition re 
turned, to report the rest of their comrades 
dead of starvation. The physician of the 
party, Dr. Richardson, related that he had 
deliberately shot with his revolver one of 
the men whom he suspected of having 
killed, and probably of having eaten, two 
or three of the others. Both Franklin and 
Richardson were subsequently knighted and 
both figured prominently in further ex- 
ploration of the North. The ultimate fate 
of Sir John Franklin’s final expedition 
which sailed from England to explore the 
Northwest Passage, and from which no 
man ever returned, is a mystery to this 
day. 

Resolution, on its low wind-swept sand 
spit, looks dull and unattractive after the 
picturesquely perched Chipewyan at the 
portal of Lake Athabaska. Warned not to 
leave the landing for fear the steamer might 


lighten the Eskimo 


/ 


THE END OF STEEL 


Outside Alaska, the point farthest north reached by any railroad on 
the Western Hemisphere is this little town of Waterways. 
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#> to cast off and run for shelter on a moment’s notice, 
ayimpression of the historic post is limited to the jumble 
shops, missions, warehouses and barracks scattered 
I@g the low shore and the chaos resulting from trying 
gvork passengers and freight back and forth across the 
ile congested point where the bow of the barge touched 
half-completed quay. : 

[ere for the first time there arose an intricate landing 
lem which was destined to cause much worry and 
@uish (to the several silly souls on board on the look- 
for such) all the way to the Arctic. Because. the 
aye was jammed to the roof with freight that could not 
@ompletely disembarked until the lower Mackenzie was 
@hed, it was impossible to pass through to reach the 
@egway to the shore. The only alternative until the 


l 


» 


fight was off was going over the top of the barge. 
Jince this involved clambering up six bars of the cow 
@-al on the stern, stepping from there to a ladder, as- 
@iing to the roof, climbing across the lumber and canoes 
jiid thereon and finally descending a ladder to the bow 
Bm which the shoreward gangway extended, there were 
@2ral prim and prudish dames who vowed that they 
Mild stay aboard the steamer until they could be disem- 
vaked as a lady should. The captain, being the mildest 
fa gentlest of men, instead of using profanity or force, 
ad to explain and promise better facilities at the next 
@, thereby keeping himself in hot water all of the 
i@/n-river voyage. 
§ had heard and read much of the “do-or-die” spirit 
fhe brave Gray Nuns of 
North when treading 
@ path of duty. This 
mling emergency at Reso- 
fon furnished a striking 
dance in point as to the 
sths to which these 
Grageous souls will go to 
ary on in the face ot 
prgency. There were a 
@i-dozen of them to be 
a off at Resolution—pink- 
eeked, demure-eyed 
G@ng French girls direct 
m the parent convent in 
ebec. Prayerbooks and 
tting needles had en- 
red every moment of 
Mir infrequent appear- 
res upon the decks. The 
irling currents of the 
7, rough life into which 
y had been plunged 
ssed over and by them, 
f water from a swim- 


RETURNING FROM THE HUNT 


2riboo, moose and deer are hunted by the Indians and Eskimo in the Mackenzie 
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-— » 
TUNING IN ON CIVILIZATION 
This Eskimo youngster is taking his first lesson in the radio under Mr. Freeman’s 
instruction. In the Arctic, as in all other remote parts of the world, the radio 
is revolutionizing life. The great sending station at Edmonton broadcasts con- 


tinually to the far north. Today the fur traders carry receiving sets with them 
and at a stated time receive instructions as to prices. 


1 huskies, bawling steers and 
cursing men were just a 
part of the shadow show of 
the world they had put 
away. 

If any had been justified 
in refusing to take the 
hazards of that cow corral 
steeplechase over the barge 
it would have been the 
Gray Nuns, for even will- 
ingness of spirit could 
hardly be expected to over- 
come the weakness of flesh 

— borne down by an almost 

age WE ech ie palpably solid beehive stack 
: ~ @ of deck-length skirts and 
petticoats. Yet just as soon 
as it was made clear to 
them that the path of duty 
led by that route, they 
simply lifted their eyes 


A CONCERT ON THE FAMILY PHONOGRAPH high enough to follow the 
The Eskimos take a childish Bers a all the white man’s inventions and they heels of the guiding lay 
thie. are eager to secure every new gadget they see whether it is a thermos bottle, a 2 ie 
mg duck. The primitive kodak or a phonograph. That they have learned to enjoy the canned music that brother, and their skirts 
shy savagery of howling reaches them from the outside world is obvious from this attentive family group. 


high enough to clear the 
clogging cables criss-cross- 
ing the bow, and went ahead. Just as soberly and sedately 
as they had paced in their matutinal knitting parades up 
and down the decks, they went through the dogs, over 
the cows, up the ladders, in and out among the canoes 
and lumber piles, and so down to the bow of the barge 
and out along the gangway to the quay. 

The rest of the way was easy. There was an unob- 
structed path to that aching white wooden building over 
across the sand. That was their home—their life. “Blessed 
be the pure in heart for they shall inherit the earth.” The 
Gray Nuns of the North had come to their inheritance. 

In unedifying contrast to the sedate homecoming of 
the Gray Nuns was the experience of the next returning 
pilgrim who essayed the hazards of the route of the cow 
corral. She was a buxom "breed who had supplemented 
her schooling at the Resolution mission with a course in 
an Alberta convent. Education had brought flapperiza- 
tion, expressed in the usual bobbed hair and skirts and a 
leer that wrinkled her sloppily slapped rouge so that it 
looked like a bas-relief of the furrowed slope of a flow 


sin. It is from the skin of these animals that the Eskimo women make their Of lava. Carmine cheek-paint, indeed, was the only thing 


beautiful parkas trimmed and lined with fur. 


the raucous-voiced hussy had on that was thick enough 
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to resist the explorative pro- 
boscis of a mosquito, and 
thereby hangs a tale of her un- 
doing. 

Fuming and fussing the 
while she funked the clamber 
over the barrier barge, and con- 
siderable sections of inade- 
quately protected anatomy 
were thoroughly grazed over 
by the swarming little pests 
from the marshes along the 
shore. Every time a plethoric 
mosquito was_ successfully 
swatted a smear of blood ap- 
pearedy and this happened so 
often that the reluctant legs 
that finally dragged their spite- 
fully spitting owner along to the stern 
of the barge looked at though they had 
been wading in strawberry jam. _ 

Now a huskie that has had the fear 
of man pounded into his heart with a 
club (and what dog of the North has 
not?) is usually very chary about tak- 
ing a nip at a passing leg. He will 
rage at you from the end of a chain, 
but the lifting of even a hand will 
rarely fail to back him out of fang- 
swipe. But this respectful demeanor 
is exercised only toward a confidently 
planted leg backed up with a kick or a 
stick. A trembling leg with no threat 
of a follow-through is another matter. 

It was no especial predilection to veal 
which prompted that first questing 
muzzle, nor was there anything serious 
in the facetious suggestion of one of 
the passengers that the friendly team 
of huskies tethered along the rails of 
the cow corral were preparing to cele- 
brate the prodigal’s return by killing 
the fatted calf. It was merely the fact 
the calves in question were reeking 
with fresh raw blood, and that it was 
too much to expect them to brush by 
past the muzzle of the most thoroughly 
club-cowed huskie without eliciting at 
least a lick and a promise. And that is 
about all that would have happened had 
not the hysterical wench tripped on the 
lashing cables and gone down with 
those luscious calves flopping as invit- 
ingly (to the eyes and nose of a hungry 
huskie) as a regale of flung fish. 

To the sled dog of the north the sight 
of a fellow animal down and helpless is 
an instant call to attack, as the clean- 
picked bones of many a driver who has 
stumbled in leading his team will attest. 
And there might have been some bone- 
picking right there on the Distributor 
had the affair been entirely one of the 
girl and the dogs. The two or three 
animals with enough chain-scope flew 
into the floundering figure with yelps 
of gladness and thanksgiving, but only 
to slink back under the bars of the 
corral at the roar that went up from the 
throats of the men rushing in from all 
sides. The next instant the worst of 
the aggressors had been clubbed and 
kicked into forgetfulness by its trapper 
owner, 
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BOUND NORTH ON THE MACKENZIE 


The mighty Mackenzie River which begins at Slave Lake empties its 
waters into the Arctic Ocean some 1100 miles further north. 
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tor pictures; and much ma 
der. The phrasing of the y 
scathing but literally truthf 
aspersions she cast upon th 
maternal progenitors of 4 
huskies could never have bees | 
learned in a convent; or af! 
least I hope it was not. To. 
prevent further infuriation ¢ 
the excited dogs the frightened 
vixen was put ashore in| 
canoe, 3 
“And when she had passe 
it seemed like the ceasing | 
exquisite music.” & 
A romantically inclined Hu 
son’s Bay clerk breathed the | 
quotation as the high-keyed 
comments on canine pedigree died doy 
in the distance. 
Ludicrous as the incident was, ai 
as little to the discredit of the exce 
tionally well-broken dogs that figu 
in it, it still served to show how y 
real is the menace that lurks in ~ 
wolfish huskie. The developments of 
few seconds will change faithful ser 
ants to savage brutes ready to tear the 
master limb from limb. Children are 
the most frequent victims, and there’ 
not an Indian village in the Nor 
where little scarred faces and bod 
do not offer all too eloquent evide 
in confirmation of the stories: told of 
the others that have been pulled dowa! 
and eaten. | 
On the return voyage of the Distrib] 
utor we had with us a little Eskin 
boy who had been all but torn to piee 
by dogs on Herschell Island. As @| 
consequence of the encounter he boté 
not only a terribly scarred head but ai 
almost maniacal hatred (rather thal 
fear) of huskies which impelled him 
to beat or kick one whenever safe a 
portunity offered. His attempt to kill 
with teeth and hands a newly bot 
puppy, snatched from a litter in fhe] 
corner of the barge, was the most primp 
tive outburst of infantile fury I ha 
ever witnessed. 
Nor are the native races the on 
victims of the half-controlled savage 
of the wolfish brutes they have tam 
to their service. A season or two pre. 
viously the white wife of an officer 
the Mounted Police at one of # 
Northern posts, losing her footing 
playing with the dogs that had friski 
to meet her, was set upon and bitten 
badly that she died. And it was pla 
ing dogs that had turned upon the 1 
fant child of the Hudson’s Bay ma 
ager at ‘Simpson and all but chew 
him to death. I saw the boy at Hu 
son’s Hope, growing up weak at 
nervous from the shock and 
twisted eyes that would never cai 
straight. Mrs. .McDermid, who y 
about to become a mother again at f 
time of the attack on her first-boi 
never completely rallied from the he 
ror of the experience. Wan and em 


ciated, she was taken out on the sa 
steamer by which I returned down t 
Peace, dying in an Edmonton hospi 
a fortnight later. 
A freshening breeze was rippling 1 
(Continued on page 50) 


The great rivers of northwestern Canada form the 

principal highways through a vast sub-Arctic empire 

of over a million square miles, as large as Europe 

from Spain to Russia. The province of Alberta, of 

which Edmonton is the capital, reaches from the Mon- 

tana line northward for a distance equal to that be- 
tween Philadelphia and Hudson Bay. 


The girl, although unmarked by a 
single honest-to-goodness bite, came out 
of the mélée as mussed and untidy as 
one of those meat-stuffed dummies they 
throw to the movie lions in the eladia- 
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IN-MAKING IN. RURAL 
TURKEY 


Petitioning Allah to End a Drought 


By F. LYMAN MacCALLUM 


EYOND the wild gorges of the Taurus Mountains, where 
few foreigners find reason to go, lies a wide and fertile 
plain, of which Albistan is the chief center. Albistan is 
ble for its narrow streets and mud houses of nearly uniform 
it. One can go cat-walking on the roofs from one end of 
own to the other. Just outside this town the Jihan River 
ars suddenly and quietly from under a gnarled clitf, lies 
ing in the sun for a few minutes like a prisoner newly 
sed from his dungeon, and then sets out hurriedly on its 
and tumultuous journey to the Mediterranean. 
ne morning in May I was struck by the Friday stillness 
h had fallen on the town. In the covered market all the 
cers were up and bearded Kurds who had come from their 
res with barter wandered about disconsolately. The ap- 
Fices in the Street of the Shoemakers were laughing and 
mg holiday. 
Vhat does it mean?” I asked our kind Turkish host. 
the Hojas have appointed this a day of prayers for rain. 
know it is twenty days since we had a drop, and the crops 
shriveling back into the ground.” 
ren’t you going?” 
? Allah forbid! I don’t hold with such nonsense. In other 
; the government puts its foot down on such doings—they’re 
ing but old superstition. But here we're backward, and no- 
cares what we do.” 
was quite an imposing gathering that we found on the river 
about two miles outside the town. All their cattle had been 
ght along, and the buffaloes, cows, horses and donkeys must 
outnumbered the human participants. It was something of a 
« to find cattle 
Sor: eet - im ee 
e/service, Yet coe 
was suffering x 
re than they 
n the drought 
who would be 
B rejoiced at 
renewing of 
- burned pas- 
8? While the 
tle roamed 
it gnawing 
ently at the dry 
, the men per- 
ned the cus- 
1ary ablutions 
the river and 
squatted in 


hn five to ten 
|. Every man 
ad his hand- 


fuls of peb- 
and gravel- 
es which he 
gathered at 
water’s edge. 
king one of 
-se stones in 
right hand, and 
ng it a little 
e€ now and 
n, the wor- 
er would re- 
a verse from 


the Koran. “When they 
have despaired He grants 
the rain and distributes 
His mercy. He is the Pro- 
tector, the Praised 9) Att 
the end of the verse he 
would set the stone down 
as a counter and take an- 
other from the pile. All 
the crowd was busy count- 
ing pebbles, each stone 
standing for one repetition of the verse from the sacred Koran. 


SOME OF THE RAIN-MAKERS AT WORK 


How can a merciful Allah resist so persistent an entreaty? The villagers are at work everywhere eet qn 
counting out seventy thousand pebbles, and with each pebble they murmur: “When they have de- earne that 
spaired He grants the rain and distributes His mercy.” 


a 


le a fi 


© DeCou from Ewing Galloway 


The Turk, city dweller and peasant 
alike, is rarely without his cigarette. 


My arrival tended to interrupt these supplications, for the 


sight of my camera set everyone running to be in the picture. 


TS jovi Ge ota 
charge grew rather 
fussy. 

“There, there, 
young man, we 
don’t need any 
photographs,” he 
said sharply. 

But others of 
the priests and eld- 
ers who were 
pleased at being 
photographed took 
my part. 

Slit Cec Wie peanel 

“right,” they as- 
sured the angry 
Imam, “there’s 
nothing _—_ political 
about it. He only 
wants to show the 
people of America 
what our religious 
customs are like.” 

The Imam then 
turned on the gap- 
ing crowd. “What 
are you all running 
about for? Go 
back and count 
your stones. We’re 
not out here on a 
picnic,” he scold- 
ed. But the crowd 
seemed to think 
otherwise, and 
waited till I left. 


this cewnati mg 


The department store often comes to the small Turkish village on camel back. This small caravan is typical of the traveling vendor. 
are laden with bags of varied merchandise. 


would go on all day. 


rain is generally called by 
the parched Turkish peas- 
ant. 

In the nearby city of 
Marash, even when prayers 
such as the above have fail- 
ed, the people are not at the 
end of their resources. They 
revive a very ancient pagan 
rite. Old men carry a small, 
ugly puppet from door to 
door and the master of the 
house is expected to 
pour water on the idol’s 
head and give a small pres- 
ent to its guardians. Though 
Christianity and Moham- 
medanism have both strug- 
gled to exterminate such 
alien idolatrous practices, 
yet in his hour of despera- 
tion man turns obstinately 
back to this custom which 
comforted him in the 
world’s childhood. For some 
antiquaries have believed 
Marash to be the world’s 
oldest existing city, and this 
bit of superstition binds our 


Towards evening some seventy thousand 
repetitions of the verse from the Koran would have been sent 
heavenwards, and the seventy thousand pebbles would be gath- 
ered into a large sack and sunk in the river. 
have done all he could to induce Allah to send “the mercy,” as 


A TRAVELING STORE IN RURAL TURKEY 


an impressive display of his goods. 


Man would then 


SHOEING A BUFFALO 
In Albistan the buffalo shares hard labor with horses and donkeys. 


He also 

shares in the rain-making services along with the cows, horses and donkeys. 

Surely, the Turk reasons, Allah must realize that cattle suffer as much as human 
beings from drought. 


When the proprietor reaches a small town or calls on rural customers he opens his bags and mak 


ee 


-scteaice ae 


© Ewing Gallowa 


The ca 


OEE ere oN 


age with who knows what dim period and forgotten religi@i| 
A still more curious rain-making practice is observed in 1 
city of Merzifoun which lies not far from the Black Sea coast 
The ceremony takes place just outside the city during the datle 
ness before dawn. By the aid of torches and lanterns the familiés) 


make their way through” 
narrow streets, driving thé) 
livestock before them. } 
all are assembled the priest: 
calls them to prayer. “Pr 
for prayer is better than) 
sleep.” Immediately pandé 
monium breaks loose. 
women rush about se 
rating the lambs, calves afit 
other young animals from 
their mothers, so that ol 
and young set up an 
describable bleating, lo 
and bellowing. Childr 
suddenly find that they 
been abandoned in the dé 
and add their terrif 
shrieks and wails to 
chorus of misery which, i 
hoped, will attract the 
vorable attention of thos} 
Up Above. At the saith 
time the men are quietly afl 
confidently performing 
usual prayers, assured f 
this double-barreled assa 
on the heavenly pity has § 
dom, if ever, failed. . | 
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EAR twelve o’clock, noon, 
ae | \ of August 19, 1928, two 
a gentlemen — (their names 
were Arthur Goebel and Harry 
Tucker )—ate their luncheon at a 
club in Los Angeles. This fact would be unimportant were 
: for the further fact that the following morning they break- 
d in New York City, where they had arrived several hours 
c 
few years ago this episode would have constituted what we 
2 miracle. Yet it is not so considered today, because today 

performances are held as more or less commonplace. 
in three weeks following the Goebel-Tucker event there 
actually hundreds of airplanes winging their way westward 
@s the continent. Sixty-nine of them started from New 
Nine were goy- 
ment bombers, 
Langley Field, 
ginia, Eighteen 
e from Detroit, 
were from Wind- 
Canada, while two 
red and_ eighty- 
1. were govern- 
- army and navy 
fts which flew 
qward from San 
0. 
hese three hun- 
-and eighty-eight 
@2s were converg- 
1pon Los Angeles. 
ed a number of 
\ were racing to 
Angeles, because 
at city was then 
= held America’s 


Aero- 
Exposition, 
ff a rainbow’s end 
isting of $125,000 
ash prizes. Not 
were they racing, 
early all of them 
red without mis- 
covering the dis- 
ic from ocean to 
n in an average of 
ity-seven hours. 
for Goebel and 
cer, their achieve- 
t was even more 
ble. It was a non- 
flight. Their plane 
the air at Mines 
, es. “Angeles, 
eighteen hours 
fifty-eight minutes 
eafter taxied to a 
at Curtiss Field, 
York. 
ch amazing per- 


trip was achieved 


; carrying passengers, mail, express and freight will fly, day in day out, no less than seventy- 
pr vastly different five thousand miles a day. This photograph shows one of the great Savoia-Marchetti ieee he Pacif 
litions—to the day amphibian passenger planes sailing low at Old Orchard, Maine. Atlantic to the Pacrfic. 
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CREATING THE AIRWAYS OF AMERICA 


From Dawn to Dusk Across the Continent—Planning the Invisible Highways of 
the Future—Along the Pacific Coast by Aérial Express. 


By EDGAR LLOYD HAMPTON 


of the slow-plodding prairie 
schooner, which battled its way 
westward through six long months 
of hardship, danger and death, to 
reach its destination on the Pacific, 
a period which ended with the arrival of the transcontinental 
railroads. 

Considering the number of these railroads, their unparalleled 
rate of Speed, and the efficiency of their service, one reasonably 
might have assumed that the drama of transportation across this 
continent had reached its final stage. This proved to be not the 
case, for the reason that, on December 17, 1903, the Wright 
brothers amazed the world by making a flight in a heavier-than- 
air vehicle, and the writer of transportation history was forced 
to begin his story all over again. 


sRhisi satiomys nonin 
world “taking to the 
air’ proved to be even 
more spectacular than 
its predecessors. The 
first sack of mail ever 
carried by plane was 
in 1911, between Nas- 
sau Boulevard, Long 
Island, and a Manhat- 
tan field. This stunt 
was performed as a 
joke. The joke, how- 
ever, speedily disap- 
peared while the busi- 
ness of flying re- 
mained. In 1919 the 
government = inaugu- 
rated a daily flight in 
army planes between 
Washington and New 
York, and in the same 
year established a line 
between New York and 
Chicago — “as an ex- 
periment.” In 1920 
this “experiment” was 
extended to San Fran- 
cisco, while a Seattle 
company put on a line 
between that city and 
Wictoniane Sai Gre this 
for the first time inau- 
gurating an  interna- 
tional route. In 1923 
the government started 
a daily service between 
New York and New 
Orleans, and in that 
year also, suddenly and 
without warning, two 
army aviators — (Mc- 
Cready and Kelly)— 
flew from New York 
to San Diego. It was 
a non-stop flight, and 
the time was under 
twenty-seven hours. 
The following year 


Courtesy Airvia Transportation 


Co. 
ey Peery HAILING A NEW AIRLINER © International News Reel Lieutenant Maughan 
F to a time when The development of America’s air routes is proceeding with extraordinary rapidity. In the made his famous 
month of August, 1929, according to the Department of Commerce, American airplanes “dawn to dusk” non- 


stop flight from the 
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In 1927 the govern- 
ment became reckless 
and installed ten addi- 
tional air lines, thus 
forming a virtual net- 
work over the entire 
United States, so that 
by the following year 
practically every im- 
portant city in the na- 
tion was being served 
by government air 
mail, in addition to 
many private corpora- 
tions that had entered 
the field of commercial 
aviation. And then 
came the remarkable 
Goebel-Tucker flight 
from Los Angeles to 
New York in less than 
nineteen hours, which 
flight was preliminary 
to, and occasioned by, the forthcoming Annual Air Meet. 

The act of flying represents a busy world’s latest method of 
overcoming time and space. In a modern, luxuriously equipped 
tri-motor plane, there is a feeling of safety difficult to under- 
stand. You are riding so high above the earth that, even though 
you know your speed exceeds 120 miles an hour, the total 
absence of houses, trees and telegraph poles flashing swiftly to 
the rear, gives you an odd sensation of standing still. Instead 


which took in six continents. 


of seeming to move rapidly, you glance toward the earth, and 
see, far below, a miniature universe, speckled with pygmy villages 
and interspersed with innumerable tiny farms, spread out like 
an endless checkerboard, which seems slowly to revolve while 
you, in a sense, stand suspended in space above them. The thrill 
soon becomes negligible, and flying takes on a strictly business 


es 


FOLLOWING A LEV 
To the new express train of the air m 
expense of rails, bridges and tunnels. 


to several miles. While the railroad is never like 


tandem, this plane is capable of 128 miles an hour, 
passengers. 


7EL HIGHWAY THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS 
ountains offer no problems. An air line may go into operation immediately without the preliminary la 


The airplane possesses a three dimensional freedom and may fly at altitudes ranging from a few hund 
ly to exceed a speed of seventy or eighty miles an hour, the passenger airplane may soon be ¢ 


Courtesy Atreta Transportation Ce. 


A DOUBLE-HULLED AMPHIBIAN 


This giant Savoia-Marchetti double-hulled seaplane is now being used as an aérial express. 
It was in a plane of this make that Commander de Pinedo made his 60,000 mile flight 
Equipped with two five hundred horsepower motors in 


In its twin cabins it can carry fourteen 


TRAV 


aspect as you spee 
Thus during 

cent trip up the 1 
mile coast line wi 
lies between Los” 
geles and Seattle, 
writer’s sens 

took on an enti 
different color 1 
were flying above] 
Pacific Coast states 
America, In this 

ess we were ¢f 

one by one, the W 
ern termini of ¢ 
numerous hist 
routes of travel 6 
much earlier day= 
ancient wagon tf 
which, marked 

bloody footprints” 
many unnamed gra 
carried that irresist 


throng of emigrants westward across this continent before 


arrival of any transcontinental railroad, 


As our plane, climbing above the Los Angeles skyscrapers 
on into unlimited space, headed northward toward the Te 
chapes, another mountain range became visible against the 


ern horizon. 
way to its base. 


As if by some huge sword-stroke it was cleft} 
Through this divide once flowed imp 


history, for here ran the far-famed Santa Fé trail of neaf 


century ago, 


Some hundreds of miles toward the northeast—invisible 
course except to memory—lay the not yet extinct roadbed 
that trail over which the Mormons entered Utah in 18484 


which later became a general route of travel. 


es 


of a three hundred miles per hour average. 


Courtesy Fokker Atreraft Corp, @ 


At the mouth 
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keramento ended 
more historic 
ay—the trail of 
California gold 
s of *49, while 
that same mid- 
bon, driving 
y onward high 
| America, there 
vaguely to view 
m outline of the 
root Range which 
rns upon the 
Columbia basin, 
hrough which 
what is perhaps 
orld’s most. his- 
roadway — the 
t Oregon Trail, 
heel tracks of 
are still visible 
cut deep along 
mountain sides. 
s did this mod- 
esult) of man’s 
to conquer time 
hace arrive at its destination, In our fight we had fol 
for 1,500 miles, what was once a primitive wagon road 
‘ from Puget Sound to San Diego. We had crossed the 
Coast ends of all the trails that had moved westward 
the continent in the days when this vast region was an 
wilderness. Meanwhile, we occasionally had glimpsed 
yad expanse of an ocean which, a hundred years ago, saw 
he windjammers of pirates, and adventurous explorers, 
ich, today, is plowed by the keels of ten thousand modern 
ger and freight ships, leading to every civilized port on 
The time required to achieve this trip was practically 
hours, with only nine and one-half hours of actual flying 
Truly it may be said that the United States is now irrey 
united by means of its various methods of modern trans- 
on, 
ining for a moment to the subject with which this article 
—the progress of American aviation—it is interesting: to 


AN 


Powerful twinemotored Sikorsky amphibians fly daily between New York and Boston and 


between Buffalo and Toronto, 


that the 1928 Air Meet, in Los Angeles, was the seventh 
ort held in the United States, Six years before, the National 
autical Association, encouraged by the government, had 


3 


sing numbers of private planes are filling the aérial highways of America. 


One may travel 
hours from hotel to hotel, 


CLIMBING TOWARD THE CLOUDS 


4] 


inaugurated what was 
known as the Annual 
Air Races and Inter- 
national Aeronautical 
Exposition, in the hope 
of stimulating aviation 
and encouraging air- 
mindedness in Amer- 
ica, ‘The first five of 
these attempts turned 
out financial disasters, 
the gross loss exceed- 
ing $600,000. The 
Philadelphia meet, in 
1925, lost $180,000, St. 
Louis, in 1926, lost 
$159,000. The 1927 
meet, at Spokane, 
emerged with a $416 
surplus, while the 1928 
meet in Los Angeles 


Courtesy Colonial Airlines went over the top 

aA PTS TD “ypp rad 4 : 4 
EASTERN EXPRESS from every conceiv- 
able angle, breaking 


now from New York to Boston in three 


all previous world rec- 
ords and being pro- 
claimed by government officials and experts from other nations 
as “by far the greatest air meet that the world has ever seen.” 

To understand why this event should prove so marked a suc- 
cess we must know that, while the United States, as a whole, is 
now rapidly becoming airminded, the Pacific Coast, according 
to government reports, is by far the most airminded area of the 
nation, 

lor this there is a perfectly logical explanation. It is found 
in the fact that, in a region of such vast distances, transportation 
is always a chief problem and a first essential. Thus, when the 
airplane, the world’s greatest annihilator of space, became an 
established fact, the Pacific Coast was among the first to sense 
its possibilities and treat it seriously. 

Indeed Los Angeles had made notable progress as an aviation 
center long before the movement became nationally popular. 
The first air meet ever held in America was at Dominguez Field, 
Los Angeles County, in 1908. The first hydroplane that ever 
took off from the water arose from the shadow of Coronado 
Island, while the greatest history-making flights of the past five 
years all started from Southern California. Included among 


Courtesy Curtiss Flying Service, Inc. 


Last year it was estimated that there were 3,000 privately owned 


in this country and that the total number of airplanes manufactur ed was approximately 5,000, In 1929 there will be probably 10,000 planes 
manufactured in this country. 
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these was the United 
States Army around- 
the-world flight, con- 
sisting of four planes 
which started from 
Clover Field, at Santa 
Monica. The flight of 
Captain Wilkins 
across the north pole 
was made in a single- 
engine plane, designed 
and manufactured at a 
local plant, and this 
flight also started from 
Los Angeles, while the 
world+beating Lind- 
bergh flight from New 
York to Paris was 
made in a plane espe- 
cially designed and 
built for this purpose 
Ai A Olena mm Sait 
Diego, from which 
point the intrepid 
young aviator first 
took to the air. If one 
should look for a sig- 
nificant meaning to the 
preceding facts, surely 
he would have no diffi- 
culty in finding it. To America these facts mean, first of all, 
that this nation is no longer handicapped by isolated areas; that 
there are no more wildernesses to be reached by long months of 
arduous travel over blood-marked trails, and that from a trans- 
portation standpoint the United States is now a united people. 
Today our national capital is nearer to Long Beach, California, 
than it was to Trenton, New Jersey, one hundred years ago, or 
to Pittsburgh sixty years ago, or to Chicago fifty years ago. 
For today’s midsummer sun may rise on an airplane at Mines 
Field, Los Angeles, and still glint from its wings as it glides to 
a halt at Roosevelt Field, New York. 

But this conquest of time and space across our continent 
means vastly more than this. It means a new and important 
system of national defense. If war should be thrust upon us, 
the air would be our first line of defense, and today not only 
America but all the world knows that, in such an event, a fleet 
of 2,000 government fighting planes could take to the air in New 
York and, within twenty-seven hours, 1,700 of them would land 
in Los Angeles, a fact which in itself might prevent an inter- 
national catastrophe. 

Yet since America loves peace, not war, let us consider the 
possibilities of these air lines from a peaceful angle—from the 
standpoint of what they mean in the development of national 


ABOVE THE 


rivers, oceans and mighty mountain ranges. 


an Eastern air express flying between Chicago and Cleveland. 


SKYSCRAPERS 
The airplane is revealing a series of new and astonishing panoramas to the American 
traveler—scenery ranging from spectacular views of the great cities to broad vistas of lakes, 


portant cities and in the near future our airports will number two thousand. This picture 
shows the business section of Boston with the Charles River in the distance. 


: SOLID COMFORT IN THE AI 
In the modern, luxuriantly equipped tri-motor plane no effort is spared to make the traveler comfortable. 
On the right Miss 1929 reclines at ease in a modern pullman of the clouds 
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and internati 
trade, friendship 
mutual understandig 

These commer 
lines emanate tod. 
from every Pacific 
Coast center of pope 
lation. Five lead | 
from Seat tie 
from Portland; 
from Salt Lake 
andsixfrom 
Francisco. Commer 
air routes opera 
through Pasco, Wa 
ington; Great Fa 
Montana; Cheyen 
Wyoming; Denver 
Colorado; Phoenix 
Arizona, and scores @f 
other Western citi 
and towns, serving ji) 
some degree ey 
population center w 
of the Mississippi, a 
through various 
nections, communi¢ 
ing with all the East 
ern part of the U 
States. 

In operation from Los Angeles County alone, there are fé 
chief lines and several subsidaries. One leads to Imperial 
Valley, two to San Diego, two to Portland and Seattle, twos 
San Francisco, one to Santa Barbara, one to Fresno, one to Sal 
Lake City—(connecting with the Eastbound mail)—one to Tut 
son and Phoenix, Arizona—(connecting with lines to El Pasi 
and New Orleans)—one to Catalina Island—(the oldest pas 
senger air route in America)—and one to Ensenada, Mexico, 

These lines, which use the very latest equipment, show™ 
rapid rate of growth. From the standpoint of passengers a 
express the past year registered an increase of about 200 perce 
At the end of eighteen months following its inception, the air 
mail service to eastern points from Los Angeles alone showet 
a gross of 25,000,000 packages, while the number of new ca 
panies, new routes, and additional planes and equipment 
increasing at a rate of about forty percent per year. 

Other important lines that will go into operation during 19 
include one to Dallas, El] Paso, San Antonio and New Orle 
connecting with the N. A. T. service in the Mississippi Valle 
and with a dozen or more feeders from various points in Mexi 
Another route, announced by Colonel Lindbergh, in charge” 
the T. A. T., will operate a fleet of planes from New York € 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Air routes now radiate from all our im- 
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R ; Courtesy Air Associates, 1 


On the left is a typical cabin scene 
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the standard of 


hotel service is 


TATLER SERVICE 


and the last word 


in hotel equipment is 


\N EVERY 
apv "Oo, 


You get better values at 
a Statler: private bath, 
morning paper, bed-head 
reading lamp, excellent 
library, variety of res- 
taurants (from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal service)—all the 
Statler comforts plus 
Statler Service. And fixed 
rates are posted in every 


Statler room. 


"OD OIREE. of 
OTELS STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


Sf. 


see 


COLONIAL AIRWAYS 


| 5 atrip to your favorite summer playground, or attendance at the ime 
portant events of the season, seem unalluring because of delay and bore- 
dom of other modes of trayel—go by AIR. 


Cut corners to your destination! There’s less time in travel, more for 
pleasure and business — complete absence of dust, dirt or “traffic jams” — 
gratifying presence of luxurious, cool comfort, perfect appointments and 
service that puts you completely at ease—swift, safe travel with no stops at 
way stations when you go Colonial. 

Then, too, you’ll like the matter-of-fact way in which modern air liners 
take you “there and back”—quickly and on schedule —the result of Colo- 
nial’s resources and experience in-commanding and directing the best in 


equipment and personnel. Colonial Airways, 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


\ 


Newly boon 


Two planes daily each way 
—luxurious tri-motor cabin 
liners. Bus transportation 
included. Magazines and 
stationery provided — light 
refreshments served. The 
de luxe air-line of the east— 
lL hour, 45 min. flying time. 
Colonial Air Transport, Inc. 
80 Federal St., Boston. 


C har tuvboy 


Week-end service via Port- 
land—tri-motor planes to 
Boston, Friday afternoons. 
Twin-motor Sikorsky Am- 
phibions — Boston to Bar 
Harbor — return Monday 
mornings. Colonial Air 
Transport, Inc., 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 


eahok font. 


Daily service each way, via 
Albany. Comfortable cabin- 
enclosed planes, up the 
scenic Hudson River. 4 hrs. 
to Montreal, 90 minutes to 
Albany. Canadian Colonial 
Airways, Inc., 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Two trips daily — in eabin- 
enclosed Sikorsky Amphi- 
bions. A trip of rare beauty 
over Niagara, 45 minutes 
each way. Take off from 
convenient waterfront, each 
city. Colonial Western Air- 
ways, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo. 


(Write or Phone Nearest Office for Information or Literature) 


Colonial Flying Service 


in the territories served by the Colonial Airways, maintain flying 
schools, and distribute Fairchild, Challenger, Fleet and Pitcairn 
airplanes. Complete maintenance, repair and service facilities 


are operated at every important ai 


ort on the Colonial System 


and special charter and passenger flights are carried out to and 


from all recognized airports. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETII 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


, 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
) Rowe, . 
Director-General, Pan-American Union. 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


SERVICE FOR CLUB MEMBERS 


During the last six months we have 
listed on this page the titles of a number 
of booklets which are available to our 
members. Requests for these booklets 
are constantly coming in to the Secretary, 
and this service continues to be of the 
greatest value. At this time it is perhaps 
well to suggest that those members who 
are planning to take their vacations in the 
late summer or autumn write to the Secre- 
tary about the territory they plan to visit. 
We have a number of pamphlets that will 
be of great help to those members who 
are not going abroad but who are plan- 
ning instead to tour various parts of 
America. To help us to avoid waste and 
increase our efficiency members are re- 
quested to state specifically just what 
places they are intending to visit. 


PROTECTING OUR NATIONAL 
PARKS 

In the expectation that approximately 
two and a half million people will visit 
the national parks and monuments during 
the summer, park authorities are making 
every effort to reconcile the two appar- 
ently conflicting purposes for which the 
parks were created—the preservation of 
the finest examples of natural scenery the 
country has to offer while at the same 
time making the parks available for the 
enjoyment of the people of America and 
of the world at large. 

Where vast numbers of people gather, 
as in the central areas of the national 
parks, only careful planning will avoid 
damage to the tender native flowers, 
shrubs and trees. To protect the native 
vegetation and landscape, and restore it 
when necessary, is the duty of the local 
officers of the National Park Service, 
under the guidance of the landscape archi- 
tectural division. 

Various means have been used to effect 
this purpose. Sometimes particular 
natural features, especially the big trees 
of the California Parks many of which 
are thousands of years old, are protected 
from encroachment by the erection of bar- 
riers which harmonize with the landscape, 
such as rocks, logs, or log or puncheon 
fences. Signs also are posted appealing 
for the assistance of visitors in preserving 
the natural features and asking them to 
keep out of certain areas, 

In spite of all these precautions, a cer- 
tain amount of damage to the vegetation 
occurs, and this is being remedied by re- 
forestation. Nurseries are being estab- 


Bee : Pig 
BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish tts members informa- ae, 
O tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation factl- BGR 


ities: to arouse public interest nm the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of Iustoric 
sites, the development of our National Parks and Playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractwwe ; J ; lose 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice, 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


lished in the parks where the trees, shrubs 
and many of the flowering plants native 
to the particular park in which the 
nursery is located are grown and cared 
for until old enough to transplant to areas 
which have been denuded of their native 
covering. 

The main feature of the nursery in 
Sequoia National Park, California, is the 
raising of seedlings of the big tree 
(Sequoia gigantea). This species of tree, 
which once grew over the greater part of 
the earth, now is native to only the west- 
ern slopes of the Sierra Nevada. Seed- 
lings, however, have been sent to all parts 
of the United States and where conditions 
are not too severe have been grown suc- 
cessfully. 


MOTORING ABROAD 


Americans can now secure customs 
documents for travel abroad as easily as 
they obtain passports to leave the coun- 
try, according to the Foreign Travel 
Division of the American Automobile As- 
sociation. 

“The A.A.A. as American representa- 
tive of the Alliance Internationale de 
Tourisme, comprising all of the leading 
European motor clubs, issues a document 
known as the Carnet de Passages en 
Douanes, which is an international cus- 
toms pass covering Great Britain, the 
Irish Free State, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Hungary, 
Algeria, Tripoli and Tunisia. 

“For motorists desiring to visit coun- 
tries not included in the above list, there 
is another form of pass sheet, the trip- 
tyque, which is a customs passport for one 


country. These are now issued for Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Finland, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Greece, 


Spain and Yugoslavia. Deposit for both 
types of customs pass is made with the 
A.A.A., thereby eliminating any incon- 
venience at border lines. 


“American driving licenses are not ac- 
cepted in all the countries of Europe as 
authority to operate a motor vehicle, 
therefore an international traveling pass, 
which is a general license for car and 
driver, must be obtained. This document 
is available in most European countries 
for twelve months from date of issue, 
and eliminates the necessity of reregister- 
ing the vehicle and obtaining a driving 


license in each country, thus saving the 


holder a great deal of time, trouble and 
expense.”’ 
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assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, he | 
and to establish a closer relationship with the NAN 


‘of the Preanger with its numerous 
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Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 5 
The Earl of Hardwicke 
Frederick Simpich : 


THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILS 
ROADS 


Since its inauguration in 1901 
Trans-Siberian Railroad has gained wor 
importance as providing the only co 
tinuous means of rail communication 
tween the countries of western Euroj 
and the Far East. The Trans-Siberi 
route to the Orient is by far the quic 
and cheapest way of traveling from Et 
ropean countries. The cost of the jot 
ney from Paris to either Shanghai, P 
ing or Tokio going via the Trans-Siberig 
Railroad is much less than by way @ 
North America or Suez. ; 

Travelers can now board trains @ 
Paris, Calais or Ostend and, withot 
changing, ride either to Riga in Latvia ¢ 
to Negoreloye on the Soviet-Po 
border. At these two points a change 1 
made to the Soviet railroads which carr 
the passengers either to Vladivostok 6 
Manchuria at an average speed of frot 
50 to 60 kilometers per hour. There 
express trains from Negoreloye and R 
to Vladivostok, via ' Manchuria, thre 
times weekly, while once a week a tral 
goes to Vladivostok from these point 
over the longer northern route, Vi 
Habarovsk. There are daily trains 1 
Moscow and six times weekly the 
train makes the Moscow-Vladivo 
journey. 

All the trains make connections wit 
those arriving from western and centr 
Europe. First and second class on Sovi 
trains correspond to the same classes 0 
continental trains. Third class is not 
holstered but mattresses and bedding 
be rented for a few rubles. 

The journey from Paris to Pekir 
takes 12% days. 


THE AIRPLANE IN THE EAST 


The regular air service in the Dute 
East Indies is rapidly growing in im 
tance and in popularity, not only with fl 
business men of the Indies but also wit 
the tourists who delight in viewing fro 
the air Java’s waving palms and wind 
streams, its glittering rice-fields and 
den villages, its emerald green jungles ar 
proud volcanoes. : 

Over the low coastal lands with the 
checkerboard of sawahs and sugarfi 
it is now possible to travel from Bat: 
to Semarang in less than three hours. 
trip over the rugged mountain landse 


canoes towering in the distance 1 
Bandoeng takes Jess than an hour. 
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5% Savings in 


ine 


Luggage 


can pack this Revelation suit- 
for a week, a week-end, or a 
h’s trip across the continent. It 
ids and contracts fourteen differ- 
izes 

Other Revelation Suitcases 

from $12.50 to $150. 
a complete line of modern luggage. 


drobe Trunks.....$20.00 to $350.00 
... 10.00 to 75.00 


dstone Bags 
‘wiything the Smart Traveler Needs 


\Discounts of 25% allowed 
to Travel Club Members 


AS. \<) WOLF 


FINE LUGGAGE 


Est. 1863 


NEW YORK CITY 
22 Cortlandt Street 
17 Dey Street 

50 Broadway 

102 Nassau Street 


Phone—Cortlandt 1940 


svery Thing You 


Desire in a Hotel 


very possible comfort, food famous 
t its excellence, a soul-refreshing 
ase of relaxation—these you will 
joy at Tur Draxe. But when you 
ish theatres, shops, the myriad day 
d night activities of this great 
y, a few minutes’ interesting walk 
1 take you to the heart of Chicago’s 
sy Loop. A truly remarkable com- 
ation in a great city hotel. Rates 
low as five dollars a day single room 
th bath, six dollars double. Special 
scounts for extended stays, Write 
Illustrated Booklet, Edition 


*DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 


Tue Drake is under the 

Blackstone management, 

the world’s standard in 
hotel service 


Summer in the Garden of France 
(Continued from page 11) 


swallow—morning and evening the 
telephone wires outside your win- 
dow are black with swallows) could 
possibly have survived to tell the 
tale. It is surprising how tremen- 
dously you would wrong the belle 
France by such a conclusion. Her 
fields and copses still afford such 
gibier, game, as rabbits, hares, par- 
tridges, pheasants and grouse ...and 
in an abundance testimonial either 
to the hardiness and fecundity of her 
game-stock or to the sorry marksman- 
ship of her Hippolytes. 

Here at Azay in the backwoods, so 
to speak, of Touraine, every villager 
gets his gun and goeth forth in the 
morning to la chasse. The farmer— 
le paysan—has already been afield 
since daybreak. As you ride Rosin- 
ante along the country roads you 
encounter these brave chasseurs at 
every turn, trudging along with their 
guns on their backs, as likely as not 
followed by some hybrid bow-legged 
pups whose noses sniff the air hun- 
grily, not for game, but upon the 
scent of the bread and cheese on 
which their masters are breakfasting. 
A mighty hunter, the Tourangeau, 
but he likes to take it without too 
great a drain upon his energy, and 
with a very small bag he will be 
satisfied, 

In addition to the natives who are 
all out to do in the mild-mannered 
rabbit, Hippolyte has come down 
from Paris in correct costume (which 
includes a wing-collar) to exercise 
his aim. He stops at the Grand 
Monarque. All day he lugs his 
blunderbuss about the meadows and 
at eventide returns with a dead bird 
of some description in his roomy 
gamebag. Then, after a meticulous 
toilette, he descends to dine with 
a gourmet’s gusto on the bird he 
shot yesterday. This lasts for four 
days, during which time he has bag- 
ged four birds, eaten four birds, and 
found no fault with his fortune. 
From which you adduce that this 
Hippolyte, though he may be no 
astounding shakes as a hunter, is, in 
his own quiet fashion, something of 
a neat philosopher. 

So much for Hippolyte and his 
hunting; yet you have now been long 
enough in France to have perceived 
that the real pastime of the people 
(if you omit hating the Germans) is 
to fish. You have followed the 
Seine to its source, you have bicycled 
along the Marne and its canals, 
crossed and recrossed the Meuse, the 
Loing and Moselle and everywhere 
have found the banks lined with 
anglers, even in Paris under the 
bridges and along the quays, but 
since never yet (though you have re- 
garded attentively) have you wit- 
nessed a single catch in any of these 
waters, the conclusion has grown 
upon you that to fish is also by way 
of being the national folly, a very 
transparent excuse for not doing 
something else. And though in the 
main you still retain this conviction 
you are to learn here at Azay of ex- 
ceptions, that there are Frenchmen 
who really pull fish out of the per- 
secuted streams. M. Reignoux does, 
for one. M. Reignoux is the village 
cobbler, working in wood as well as 


leather; you make his acquaintance 
through the intermediary of his 
gosse, Camille, one of the most 
promising of the band of tykes that 
escorts you in the afternoons to the 


swimming hole. You also meet 
Madame Reignoux. 
“My husband,’ confides Madame 


with pride, “is the champion fisher- 
man of Azay. My Camille,” she 
adds, ‘is the brightest boy in Azay. 
He goes, twice each week, to Tours 
to study the violin.” 


As the friend of his son you are 
admitted to the good graces of le 
champion -pécheur, he invites you to 
go with him to fish, That very eve- 
ning, at the approach of twilight, you 
take a place in the cobbler’s square- 
nosed boat tied up among the rushes 
at the foot of his garden patch; he 
pushes off and you go drifting down 
the little winding Indre in a sweet 
green gloaming under the natural 
arbor of willow trees. 

At length the drifting boat comes 
into a bend of the river and is car- 
ried by the current under a steep 
bank where the darkling water is 
deep and quiet. 


“Votct, monsieur,’ announces M. 
Reignoux making fast your craft toa 
projecting root with a bight of rope; 
“yous allez voir.” 

Sliding forward to his knees he 
quickly kneads with his hands a mix- 
ture of blood and ashes in a pail; 
this odorous matter he sows by 
handfuls along the stream. 

“That is the best possible bait,” he 
tells you through his twisty mus- 
taches “and the butchers are 
glad to give it you.” 

Then, fitting the tip in his pole, he 
catches a drop of congealed ox blood 
on his hook and launches it as far 
upstream as pole and line will admit. 

“Hop! vous allez voir,” he repeats, 
and you tingle with excitement as if 
what you are going to see will really 
be something not far short of a 
miracle. 

The float on his line is the nub of 
a goose-feather. Once, twice it 
dawdles lazily by with the current. 
M. Reignoux strews more of his 
mixture on the water, explaining, 
“The ashes, being heavy, serve as a 
sort of anchor till the blood is dis- 
solved and washed out. In a mo- 
ment now they (the fish of course) 
will be getting the taste downstream 
and coming up to meet it.” 


He was rather like a wizard, for 
“no sooner had these words been 
uttered” when up they came, the fish 
of course. In three minutes he had 
hauled out three as pretty perch as 
one could wish for, averaging over 
a half-pound. Immediately he dis- 
jointed his pole and covered his pail 
of magic mixture. “No use taking 
more,” he said; “Camille don’t like 
them.” He spoke as if the fish he did 
not catch today would remain there 
for him to hook another day, undis- 
turbed by all the other anglers that 
daily plied their. bait in the river. And 
so no doubt he was right, for though 
you stayed on at Azay another fort- 
night you never once saw any other 
angler take a fish out of the Indre. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Homeric days 


n Sunny Spain 


In Seville. The romantic old city. 
Where Carmen lived and danced 
and loved and had her fling. A 
Fete Day. The Bull Ring. The 
dancing Street Gypsies. And the 
gorgeous old Palace, the Alcazar. 
Thence, back to Cadiz, a city of 
three thousand years. Cadiz, the 
port of the Spanish Galleons; 
with their cargoes of gold and 
silver. Guitars, castanets, sere- 
nade, romance and enchantment 
—on the 


Mediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th, next 


The Homeric—one of the world’s 
foremost ships—the largest 
steamer to the Mediterranean 
takes you to all the right places 
at the right time—14,000 miles— 
65 days—a wondrous itinerary 
—the unfrequented Balearic 
Islands, Malta, Corsica and 
Cyprus .. . the fascinating cities 
of Casablanca and Barcelona .. . 
with happy days in Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, 
Naples, Sicily, Greece, Turkey— 
two weeks in Egypt—the Holy 
Land. Generous stay-over privi- 
leges, returning via England on 
the Majestic, Olympic or Homeric. 


Thos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Fancisco 
Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


Wagons~-Lits Co. 
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A PERFECT CRUISE TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Cunard R. M.S. Scythia... Jan. 28, 
1930. Exclusively Chartered 
for Frank’s Eighth Annual 
Cruise DeLuxe 


67 perfectly planned 
days of pleasure in the 
historic Sea of Antiquity. 
An itinerary which is an 
intriguing resumé of all 
others ... that reveals the 
romance of mysterious 
Egypt... Cairo, Luxor, 
Assuan...sacred Palestine 
... that includes Venice, the 
Norwegian grandeur of 
Dalmatia... North Africa, 
Spain, Turkey, Monte 
Carlo... ports of fashion 
and gaiety reached at the 
height of their seasons 
aboard a ship renowned 
for her charming social 
life and seven times tried 
and proved superb for 
cruising, 

54 years of travel ex- 
perience ... the personal 
supervision of minutest 
details ... again make 
Frank’s Mediterranean 
Cruise the preference of 
sophisticated travelers. 

Cunard’s finest First 
Class Service and Cuisine. 
Membership limited to 
390 guests... half capacity. 
Rates including shore ex- 
cursions from $950. Free 
stop-over in Europe and 
return by the Berengaria 
or any Cunard steamer. 
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Sons of the Golden Horde 


(Continued from page 21) 


marching song the hordes of Ayuka 
Khan! 

“Tzong! Tzong! Tzong! 

March, brothers, march 

Children of Ayuka Khan 
Malidrong! 


r Lord Buddha 


ndaer the 


U stars of the steppes!” 
“Under the stars of the 
aid Noyon Doundout pens ae 
hand on my shoulder, “where you 
and I, Ourouss, were born” 
In the “guest tent,” much to my 


horror, I found a fire of dung cakes, 
warm blankets, a retinue of servants, 
more food and no privacy. The mid- 
day sun was just over the violet hills 
when a cavalcade of young hunters 
galloped from the salt marshes as 
\if pursued by Shroun, the one-eyed 
| fiend of the Buddhist songs. 
| Up went the gloved hand of the 
leader and the living thunderbolt of 
men and foam-flecked horses halted 
in mid career, slid a yard or two 
|and stopped. 

I raised my hat twice in token of 
| appreciation, then hurled it to the 
nearest horseman, a youth in patch- 
|ed sheepskins. His grin was full of 
| modesty. It was his younger brother 
| who could ride a winged horse, his 
aged grandmother, the flashing light- 
| sao Be 

Noyon Doundout appeared on the 
scene, jogging along on a broad 
shouldered mule, with white-washed 
hoofs and cruelly split ears. The 
white-washed hoofs of the braying 
animal bespoke a hunt, the coiled 
lariats on the saddles of the rest of 
the hunters action. 

A Kalmuck hunt is no less than 
a regular campaign against wolves 
instead of men. Bounchay, the 
Master of Hunting, half brother of 
Noyon Doundout, galloped off to 
survey the salt marshes and howl 
defiance to the “gray ones”’—the 
wolves. 

The hunters and myself surged 
forward, and the rousing of the 
animals began in dead earnest. We 
crushed through thickets, beat up 


of the swimmin je, ior tomorrow 
you too must be Sum 
mer is OVET. 

yapor-filled gullies, shouting and 
laughing when a wolf was seen slid- 
ing out of the brush 


d by the hunters, the elder 


nds. The wolves began 
pressure, leaping into 
with quivering flanks, heads 
lowered and snarling fiercely. 


view 


mn Doundout whistled, waving 
ig whip. The circle closed its 
, tightening around the in- 


& 


of ls and the whine of hunt- 
ing horns grew louder, one by one 
the hunters maneuvered their snort- 
ing horses into the center of the im- 
provised ring. 


I counted ten lean, gray killers led 
by a magnificent female, a cross 


breed between a steppe and timber 
wolf, Quick as a flash she leapt at | 
the nearest man. The youth reared 
his horse, spun round, then caught | 


the beast a resounding blow with his 
whip straight between the eyes. Six | 
lariats swirled in the air, six wolves 
threshed a2 moment, then were still | 

The rest, including the half-blind- | 
ed female, fought gamely until 
trampled down under the hoofs of | 
the squealing ponies, and crushed | 
into a red pulp by the savage blows | 
from the short rawhide riding whips | 
—the nagaykas of the Kalmucks. | 

“It was done in the name of 
Buddha,” Noyon Doundout said,’ 
glancing at the rising moon, “and it 
was well done Ovurouss, for the | 
spirits of our ancestors guided our 
hands against the killers of our 
sheep.” 

I raised my whip, broke it in half, 
then pressed my head with the palm 


of my right hand—the salute to the | 


brave. 

Noyon Doundout smiled happily, 
pointing to the camp. 

The Ourouss lord was his son. To 
him the friendship and good will of 
his people—the Children of the 
Great Ayuka Khan! 
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began to gather. 
buses, i 


| servitude, 


Vultures of Religion 


(Continued from page 24) 


many of our own people, 
"he answered simply. “It is 
e€ ioreign fools that con- 
oi my ik holy. Every 
the order to 
He generally calls 
me holy. But then foreigners make 
mistakes—all the same their hearts 
are generous. Bring some more 
like this friend of yours to see me. 


Sir, you are ihe Himalaya of kind- 


in 


By now the place was filling up 
pilgrims. In order to exploit 
snake-charmers were plying 
I s we could tell 


ar, lying or sitting 
the road, § beat his chest v 
i Some plucked out 
false hair—as re- 
‘a past sins. Siill 
shut their eyes and sat play- 
g blindmen, thus rousing the pity 

Money fell in their 
most merrily. 
pilgrim we 


it 


of 
pentance 


noticed 


Sane 


a blind fellow’s eyes sev- 
eral times in order to make sure 
that his alms were given to a gen- 
wine Andha, or ar man. Nat- 
urally the ac ed his part well, 
no matter rd the peasant 
blew. No ad the peasant 


gone by than he picked up the coin 
with his hand and put it in his 
mouth. After biting the copper piece 
nd making sure that the coin given 
him in honest charity was real and 
no product of counterfeiting, he spat 


| it back into the bowl surreptitiously. 


I took my noon meal that day 
with a holy man in one of Benares’ 
monasteries. “Why do we have to 
have so many fakirs whom for- 
eigners take for holy men?” I asked 
him. 

His closed mouth put 
bolical smile. His eyes 
castic and they seemed to 
contemptuously. “My son 


grew 
regard me 


posing as holy for the multitudes, 
how could we maintain the science 
of holiness within these walls? If 
those irauds did not engage its at- 
tention all that crowd looking for 
diyersion would come here 
tude. 


li we lost our solitude, we 


could not work. The other day an} 


eminent Viennese botanist came 
here to think in peace. He gave me 
as his reason that in Europe they 
are exposed to newspaper reporters 
and curiosity-stung ladies. 


“Here in India the true holy men, 
who are our spiritual botanists, so 
to speak, have kept their solitude in- 


tact because those fakirs and tricks- | 


ters engage and hold the attention 
of the solitude-destroying multitudes. 
Instead of criticizing, we should be 
grateiul for their being here. They 
are holy only to foreigners and to a 
very few of our own people. Let 
them remain so. Besides every pro- 
fession has its modicum of quacks 
and other parasites. Why should 
the profession of holiness be exempt 
from such blights?” 


An Island Stronghold of Ancient Carthage 


(Continued from page 16) 


contrabandists or of any vendettas. 

A gages people these 
Iyizans, as ed by some of 
| their pithy Thus. “A cane 


fisherman or 2 windmill does not 
need a lawyer to make his will”; 


| “It is better to sweat than to sigh”; 
| “No ass 


Zoes or “A little 
pot soon boils.” 

No visit to this island is complete 
without taking part in at least one 
of the local fiestas held in each par- 
ish on the day oi the saint whose 
mame it bears. It so happened that 
the day of San José fell during my 
visit, and with the rest of the island 
population I went to the parish of 
San José to take part in the cele- 
bration. 

At dawn hawkers 


crazy,” 


and vyenders 


| had installed their wares on tables 


set before the door of the church, 
and early in the morning the crowd 
They came in 
varying conditions 
which had been pressed 
into seryice for the great occasion. 
They came on tiny donkeys; in high 
traps drawn by dashing little trot- 
ting horses; and in two-wheeled 
carts pulled by big mules, the men 
sitting in front, the women behind, 


in ot 


| their skirts spread out in great cir- 


cles and hanging over the edge of 
the cart. 


It was afternoen before the pro- 


cession left the church and filed 
down the Calvary, carrying 
santos and santas. 

Gradually the crowd dispersed, 
and with the ciyil guards and other 
equally distinguished guests, I went 
to partake of the hospitality of the 
ex-mayor, the owner of a little tayv- 
ern. The food was excellent, as was 
the cheer, and of intense interest 
the main topic of conversation. 

Never in the history of San José 
had there not been held a dance in 
front of the church on the day of 
their saint. But there had been 
issued a royal decree to the eftect 
that there should be no dances held 
on public highways, and undeniably 
a public highway passed before the 
church. What was to be done? It 
was a question involving perplexing 
and far reaching difficulties, and like 
most questions of such import was 
to be settled only by compromise. 
The tavern was just across the way 
from the church, and on its terrace 
it was decided to hold the dance. 


So the dance was in full swing | 


when I left, The highway was ani- 
mated with the conveyances of fam- 
ilies who had far to go before 
reaching their homes. The air was 
sweet with a fragrance of fruit trees 
in blossom, and out of the dusk 
came the uncanny scream of the 
“4c,” 
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VER stop to 
think what 
you would do if 


you had to pay a 
$20,000 verdict? 


You know, it is not 
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a verdict of $20,000 
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of an award ofa 
jury in a personal in- 
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are surprised at the 
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The Navajo Sand-Painters at Work 
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(‘Conitnned from page 27) 


ampos sarrounds the making oi “ will make the smoke abate, 
= these Resi pic- provided you give back Ta ta teen 


Tshki’ 


te his parents, who received him 
joytully. The soft breezes spoke to 
him, the sun vi his back, and 
is gathered around 
cheered 


ae oro hes 
fim, Grason fies 


while the 


him to laughter. Then the wind 
spoke, commanding the boy to make 


“So the bargain was made and the | 
boy was brought back up the ladders | 


he 

the 

ace 

Was 

sand- 

2 made for me. Ii 
of the first sand- 
> by the Navajos, 
, probably thou- 
The first sand- | 


im © 


being completed 
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"SO 


symbolism. 


erpents live, mys- | 


ians of the 

; on 

ai HI the 

fiidly, they called to the clouds: The triangular figures are 
us ito imd Ta it teen , colored to symbolize the four 


Dh, helo 
er 


bile they sobbed and called ior 
a small voice was heard It 
the woice of ihe dragon-fly 
ce, the two dragonflies ai the 
end of the sand-paimitms) and 
as Saying: 

We cen iell you where to fmd 
teen Ishki. You must go 
the four ladders in the hole 
on will imd him” 

0 the grandiather went down 
jour ladders, and found the 
puts im iheir water abode, and 
them Ta ta teen Ishki. Grand- 
pr demanded the release of the 
but the serpents answered: 

a ta teen Ishki has been with 
cur days. In that time he has 
f io manhood, and we have 
bed to love him We will not 


feather nt: 
ornamental; they indicate flight and 
speed and the air element. 

The circle is a symbol of heaven, 
and heaven is 
father, while the square which is 
the earth is the mother. 


t2 


—it is probably a story of the sum- 
mertime, when pollen is in the 
blossoms, dragon-flies im the air, 
clouds in the skies, and the brilliant, 
hopeiul rambow over all. lt may 


in the story is the sun, the enemy 
oi darkness, water, cold and death, 
who descends inio the hole and 
rescues the Pollen Boy irom the 


from him’ serpents. Prehistoric in origin, its 
frandiather then was sore dis- symbols drawn irom the cliffs, the 
ed, but he fimally built a large desert, the rocks, the springs, the 


trees, and the seasons, the Navajo 
sand-painting is always and in- 
variably the symbolic expression of 
the mythology of the race, deeply 
religious in meaning and purpose. 


and the hole filled with smoke, 
hat the serpents were most un- 
fortable, and asked that the fire 
extingmished, to which grand- 
pr replied: 


Mansions of the Conquistadors 
(Continued from page 31) 
mM—wait breathless with anticipa- 
and with bared heads. The 
sident of the Republic steps forth 
p the balcony over the portal of 
palace. He stands there for a 
ment with his hand on the rope of 
bell above. And then, taking this 
y in both hands, and with two or 
great downward pulls, the his- 
bell rings forth clamorously, 
fay. Then, with his right hand 
bed above head as a salute to the 
tudes, his ieft hand on the rail, 
leaning forward, the President 


la Independencia!” 


goes mad for the space of some 
minutes. Hats fly into the air amid 
cries of “Viva Calles; Viva Mexico! 
Viva! Viva!” It is as though there 
were only one party—with no polit- 
ical factions, insurgents, or other 
problems existing in the country; as 
though all the aims of the Revolu- 
tion had been accomplished facts 
and there remained the single im- 
pulse of an intense nationalism. 


be that the “grandfather” mentioned | 


conceived of as the] 


From the name—“the Pollen Boy” 


gives the grito, “Viva Mexico! Viva 


The crowd bursts into wild cheers, | 
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AT OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 


10 Miles South of Atlantic City 


The FLANDERS 


Boardwalk at Eleventh Street 


Designed expressly for the comfort and en- 
tertainment of family groups, the Flanders 
occupies a position unique among resort 


hotels. 


Housed within a modern fireproof 


structure are more than two hundred rooms, 
with baths; three open-air swimming pools, 
with filtered salt water, flanked by an attrac- 
tive pavilion and ballroom; there are sea 
water baths, and the sea itself at your door- 


step. 


Equipped with all the conveniences that 
modern ingenuity can devise, the Flanders 
has an atmosphere of its own—that of a sum- 


mer home. 


G - 


W teat 


A ‘Brisk , 
September Voyage 


lr you are bored with the scene 
round you . . . and tired of the well 
worn tourist paths . . . if it is too late 
in the season for a longer trip . . . if 
something within you demands the 
stimulation of a brisk sea voyage . . . 
followed by a few days or weeks of 
golf or tennis, sports at their best in 
the spirited days of Fall . . . make 
hospitable NEWFOUNDLAND your 
destination. 


A BOOKLET 


** The Story of Newfoundland’’ will be sent 
to you gratis by the Newfoundland In- 
formation Bureau, 49 E Journal Building, 

Boston, Massachusetts 


‘Britain’s Oldest Colony 
-America’s Newest Playground 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
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VISIT EVERY COUNTRY 
MEDITERRANEAN 


JAMES BORING’S 
Fifth Annual Cruise 


This voyage around the glorious 
Mediterranean offers you magic 
_escape from care and worry. 


You can travel in modern com- 
fort to every country on this 
famous inland sea. The special- 
ly chartered White Star Liner 
S. S. Calgaric sails from New 
York February 15, 1930. The 
itinerary covers 25 ports in 15 
countries and 6 islands. 13 days 
are spent in the Holy Land and 
Egypt. Rates $740 up, first- 
class only, cover every neces 
sary expense including sightsee- 
ing trips and = 
stop-over 
homebound 
tickets. Mem- 
bership lim- 
ited to 480. 


Also: Sixth Cruise to the West Indies 
and Panama by “Calgaric” Jan. 18, 1930 


Inquire of your local agent or Dept. M68 


JAMES BORING’S 


TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
730 FIFTH AVENUE-- NEW YORK 
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and Strange Peoples 
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: By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
“Mr. Huddleston has done for Paris art life what Basil 
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THE SAVAGE SOLOMONS AS 
THEY WERE AND ARE 


S. G. C. KNIPBS 

In the Solomons we find a strange 
mixture of ancient and modern—of 
people still living in the Stone Age 
civilization and people living in mod- 
em cities. Through this land with its 
curious customs and lore the author 
takes us on a fascinating journey of 
Sy 16 Illustrations and a map. 

$5.00 
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of the AMAZONS 

By C. VW. DOMVILLE-FIFE 
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out as the author justly says, ‘under conditions to which 
African exploration has been merely child’s play’.”"—Sat. 
REV. OF Lit. 27 illustrations and 6 maps. $7.50 
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By DUGALD CAMPBELL 

A trip across the mysterious Sahara Desert—through a 
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Coming Soon 


MEET THE GERMANS 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
A colorful guide through present-day Germany—its wine 


gardens, operas, forests and vineyards—by a well-known 
writer and a wide traveler. Illustrated. $3.00 


EUROPE IN ZIGZAGS 

By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 

Mr. Huddleston paints present-day Europe vividly—the 
culture, the economics, the personalities of France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Russia, etc. Illustrated. $5.00 
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Flowing Highways of the Arctic 


(Continued from page 36) 


surface of the lake as the Distributor 
backed away from the Resolution 
quai. Early the next morning we 
reached Hay River. 

Hay River, which flows into Great 
Slave Lake about midway between 
the mouth of the Slave River and the 


| head of the Mackenzie at the out- 


let of the lake, is notable for two 
things—the Anglican Mission and 
Alexandra Falls. The Mission, 
founded over twenty years ago by 
Canon Vale, who was still in charge 
at the time of my visit, is one of the 
outstanding institutions of the North. 
Alexandra Falls, discovered and 
named by Bishop Bompas in the 
seventies, are comparable to Niagara 


| in form and grandeur. 


Canon Vale, who expected to go 
out on the return voyage for a well- 
earned retirement, told briefly of his 


| work before turning us over to his 


assistants to show their several de- 
partments. In addition to the church, 
school, hospital and other regular 
branches of frontier mission work, 


| there was an experimental farm in 
| charge of a scientifically trained agri- 
| culturist. 


The children of the school came 
from all of the posts between Great 
Slave Lake and the Arctic, several 
grinning Eskimo imps being included 
in the group which posed for me on 
the Mission steps. Inquiring about 
two extremely pretty little blondes 
whose pink cheeks, blue eyes and 
sunny curls made them conspicuous 
among their darker schoolmates, I 
was introduced by the matron to 
their mother. This grave-eyed, good- 
looking young woman proved to be 
Mrs. Storker Storkerson, wife of 


| Stefansson’s chief Arctic assistant 


and daughter of the notorious Captain 
Charles Klinkenberg, sometimes 
called “The Sea Wolf of the North.” 

Stefansson has written at length 
of both characters. Storkerson 
served him bravely and well and is 


| still engaged in Arctic exploration. 


Klinkenberg was likewise a man of 
great courage, but also desperately 
reckless and violent. It was he who 


| brought out the first story of the 


so-called “Blonde Eskimo” of Vic- 
toria Island; he, too, who was sub- 
sequently charged by the survivors 
of the crew of the Olga with having 
murdered several of their number in 
cold blood, a crime, however, of 
which he was never convicted. 

One of the increasingly acute prob- 
lems of the Hay River Mission has 
been to reconcile the Indians’ primi- 
tive ideas of modesty to the modern 
dress of the nurses and teachers. 
Taught by the first missionaries that 
skirts should be long enough and full 


|| enough to hide everything from the 


toes up, the simple aborigines had 
viewed with augmenting horror the 


|| anatomically exposional rigs brought 


|in by each season’s crop of lady as- 


|sistants from the outside. 


By gently 
counseling in favor of something less 


| than the prevailing fashion’s decree 


oi revelation in costumes worn where 
they would fall under the critical eye 
of the Indian, Canon Vale had 


|| managed, up to the present summer, 


to mavigate between Scylla and 


| Charybdis without disaster. 


And then a terrible thing had hap- 
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pened. On the first trip o 
steamer there arrived a nurse 
had also been a swimming in 
tress. Attracted by the warm | 
water of the Hay, and before 
had been a chance to explain t 
the ramifications of local mo 
she had slipped into a very ; 
viated one-piece bathing suit 
lunged off across the river. TI 
minutes it took her to negoti 
quarter-mile with the Aust 
crawl was ample time for the 
rified Indians to assemble in a 
mering mob for a close-up ¢ 
Venus-like emergence. 


There was no violence, of ¢ 
but just deep indignation and y 
ing scorn, especially among th 
ers. Maddest of all was the 
Slavi chief, who claimed 
defiling dive had been made 
very eddy from which he ha 
drinking water all his life, a 
his fathers before him. N 
a naked white squaw had d 
herself there that ancestral 
could never be used again. In 
Canon Vale protested that t 
current of the river had 
speedy and complete purific 
The scandalized chief, from thi 
on, had ostentatiously paddled ¢ 
to the undefiled main channel | 
river for every bucket that he di 

Beyond discouraging further 
piece bathing-suit dips in the 4 
ity of the Indian village, Canor 
made no concessions to the 
feelings of the Chief. Long 
ence had taught him that Tir 
the best healer of wounded 
sensibilities. And so it chane 
this case. We heard the stor 
the return voyage. The cross: 
jaunts for pure water continue 
a fortnight after our departure 
the Mackenzie—to cease pern 


had surprised the keen-eyed 
rior nosing his canoe thro 
willows suspiciously near the 
bend at which the ladies of 
sion took their daily dips. 
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